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lN  consequence  of  the  numerous  ap- 
plications made  to  the  author,  by  cooks, 
housekeepers  and  various  other  persons,, 
for  instructions  and  receipts  in  the  art 
of  confectionery  and  pastry,  he  was  in- 
duced to  turn  his  attention  towards 
writing  a book  exclusively  on  that  sub- 
ject ; and  when  he  considered  the  scar- 
city of  correct  information  already  be- 
fore the  public,  the  ambiguous  manner 
in  which  most  of  the  receipts  are  written, 
and  the  great  proportion  of  unnecessary 
trouble  they  required,  he  considered  a 
book  written  in  a plain  and  simple  man- 
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ner,  embracing  the  whole  system  of  Pas- 
try and  Confectionery,  describing  the 
proportion  of  each  ingredient,  by  weight 
or  measure,  correct  method  of  mixing, 
&c.  would  be  calculated  to  instruct  a 
number  of  individuals  who  would  have 
no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation they  required  : he  has  therefore 
produced  the  following  pages,  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  experience,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  most  choice,  genuine,  and  valua- 
ble receipts ; consisting  of  Second 
Course  and  Supper  Dishes ; including 
Jellies,  Creams,  Souffles,  Puddings,  Pas- 
stries,  Chantillas,  and  ornamental  Pastry 
and  Confectionery  of  every  description  ; 
Preserving  in  all  its  various  branches ; 
Cakes  and  Biscuits  of  various  kinds; 
Ice  Creams  and  Water  Ices;  Sugars, 
Candies,  Syrups,  &c.;  many  of  which 
have  never  before  appeared  in  print,  and 
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which  he  pledges  himself  to  have  faith- 
fully written,  in  the  same  manner  he 
has  worked  from  them  and  carried  on 
the  business  of  a Confectioner,  & c.  in 
London,  and  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
places  of  public  resort  in  the  Kingdom, 
for  many  years.  It  is  also  enriched  with 
Bills  of  Fare  for  Ball  Suppers,  on  a 
large  and  small  scale.  He  now,  there- 
fore, submits  it  to  the  Public,  confident 
of  its  superiority,  from  the  utility  and 
practical  nature  of  the  receipts,  and 
feels  assured  that  an  examination  of  its 
contents,  is  only  required  to  convince, 
that  the  author  has  notproduced  a book 
merely  to  sell , but  one  that  will  instruct 
and  improve  : he  unhesitatingly  affirms, 
that  a person  of  ordinary  capacity,  writh 
a slight  knowledge  of  the  practical  part 
of  the  business,  and  the  assistance  of 
this  book,  will  be  fully  competent  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  a Confectioner. 
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The  work  will  be  found  to  be  parti- 
cularly useful  to  Families,  House- 
keepers, Ciooks,  and  Young  Men  leav- 
ing their  apprenticeship,  it  being  the 
most  useful  book  of  the  kind  they  can 
possess. 


Clifton , August , 1822. 
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THE 

PRACTICAL 


No.  I. 

POUND  CAKE. 

ONE  pound  of  fresh  butter  melted  a 
little  and  worked  with  the  hand  in  an 
, earthen  or  copper  pan,  to  the  consistence 
of  smooth  thick  cream  ; then  add  one 
pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  beat  it  to- 
gether a minute,  then  put  in  ten  eggs  and 
continue  beating  it  another  minute  or 
two  ; then  add  one  pound  of  flour,  a few 
currants,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 

£ 
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candied  orange  or  lemon  peel  cut  small ; 
mix  all  together,  and  put  it  in  a hoop, 
sift  some  sugar  on  the  top,  just  to  give 
it  a gloss,  and  bake  it  in  a warm  oven. 

No.  2. 

SEED  CAKE 

Is  made  exactly  as  above,  only  instead 
of  currants  and  peel,  put  in  a few  cara- 
way seeds. 

No.  3. 

A 

RICH  PLUM  or  WEDDING  CAKE. 

Two  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  creamed 
as  for  pound  cake;  then  add  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
brandy,  half  an  ounce  of  sifted  allspice, 
ginger,  and  cinnamon  mixed,  (the 
greatest  proportion  allspice);  beat  them 
together  with  your  hand  a minute ; then 
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add  twenty  eggs,  and  again  beat  it  for 
two  or  three  minutes ; then  add  two 
pounds  of  flour ; when  mixed,  put  in 
five  pounds  of  currants,  half  a pound 
of  candied  orange  peel,  half  a pound  of 
candied  lemon,  half  a pound  of  candied 
citron,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds ; mix  all  well  together, 
put  it  in  a hoop  and  bake  it  well : to 
know  when  it  is  done  stick  in  the  mid- 
dle a piece  of  whisk,  if  it  comes  out  dry 
it  is  done,  if  sticky  it  is  not  suffici- 
ently soaked.  The  peel  and  citron 
should  not  be  cut  too  small,  or  they 
will  not  cut  handsome  in  the  cake,  the 
almonds  should  be  left  whole.  When 
the  cake  is  cold,  or  the  next  day,  ice  it 
over  smoothly,  (to  make  iceing  see  No. 
50.)  In  warm  weather,  the  butter  must 
not  be  melted,  as  the  hand  will  be  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  cream  it ; in  ve^y  cold 
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weather  be  careful  to  keep  it  sufficiently 
warm  as  not  to  set,  or  it  will  be  heavy, 
but  get  it  in  the  hoop  quick.  The  above 
will  make  a cake  of  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  pounds,  without  theiceing. 

No.  4. 

SAVOY  CAKES,  IN  SHAPES, 

FOR  DESSERTS. 

The  weight  often  eggs  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  and  the  weight  of  eight  of  flour  ; 
break  the  eggs  into  a preserving  pan, 
and  put  the  sugar  with  them,  and  about 
two  table-spoonsful  of  water  ; whisk  all 
together  over  a slow  fire  until  blood- 
warm  ; take  it  off  the  fire  and  whisk  it 
briskly  until  it  gels  cold  and  thick  ; 
then  with  a wooden  spoon  stir  in  the 
flour  very  gently,  with  three  or  four 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  some 
grated  lemon  peel,  when  mixed  put  it 
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in  your  moulds  and  bake  them  in  a 
warm  oven.  Prepare  your  moulds,  by 
well  buttering  them  with  a brush,  and 
then  dusting  them  with  sifted  sugar ; 
the  butter  should  be  first  melted  and 
poured  off  clear  to  butter  the  moulds 
with.  Paper  should  be  tied  round 
the  tops  of  the  moulds,  or  when  the 
cake  rises  it  will  run  over.  When  suffi- 
ciently baked  it  will  be  dry  and  firm  on 
the  top.  The  above  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  for  two  quart  moulds. 

No.  5. 

ALMOND  SHAPE  CAKES, 

FOR  DESSERTS. 

Half  a pound  of  sweet  and  half  an 
ounce  of  bitter,  almonds,  blanched  and 
dried  as  directed  in  No.  51 ; beat  them 
very  fine  in  a mortar,  to  do  which,  first 
bruise  the  almonds  very  small,  then 

b a 
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break  in  two  eggs,  and  with  the  pestle 
grind  them  quite  fine ; then  add  one 
pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  which  work 
in  to  the  almonds  with  yolks  of  eggs 
until  it  is  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream  ; then  whisk  up  the  whites  of  ten 
eggs  briskly,  in  a very  clean  stew  or  pre- 
serving pan,  until  they  are  of  a very 
strong  froth  ; then  mix  the  almonds, 
four  ounces  of  best  flour,  and  a little 
grated  lemon  peel  into  the  whites  of 
eggs  very  lightly  till  mixed ; then  put 
it  in  your  moulds  and  bake  it  in  a warm 
oven.  Prepare  your  moulds  as  for  sa- 
voy shape  cakes,  No.  4.  Be  sure  your 
whites  of  eggs  are  fresh,  and  no  yolks 
with  them,  otherwise  they  will  not 
whisk  up.  strong.  You  had  better  have 
them  ready  broke  when  you  put  the 
sugar  to  the  almonds,  as  you  will  then 
have  the  yolks  for  the  almonds. 
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No.  6. 

DIET  BREAD  CAKES. 


Six  eggs  and  six  yolks  put  in  a deep 
earthen  or  copper  pan,  just  whisk  them 
so  as  to  break  them ; put  one  pound  of 
lump  sugar  in  a clean  small  stew  cr 
saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water;  when  it  just  boils  pour  it  into 
the  eggs,  whisking  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  continue  to  whisk  them  brisk- 
ly till  quite  cold  ; then  stir  in  lightly 
one  pound  of  flour,  put  them  into 
square  tins  papered,  dust  some  sifted 
sugar  over  the  tops,  and  bake  them  in 
a warm  oven.  You  may  add  a few  cara- 
way seeds,  or  make  them  plain,  which 
you  think  proper.  When  dry  and  Arm 
at  top  they  are  baked  enough. 
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No.  7.  * 

SPONGE  BISCUITS 

Are  made  the  same  as  savoy  shape 
cakes  (see  No.  4)  ; only  make  them  in 
small  tins,  and  bake  them  in  a hot 
oven. 

No.  8. 

SAVOY  BISCUITS. 

Eight  eggs,  one  pound  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  and  a table-spoonful  of  water, 
whisked  together,  warmed  and  beat  up 
as  for  savoy  shape  cakes,  (see  No.  4) ; 
when  cold,  stir  in  lightly  with  a wooden 
spoon,  one  pound  of  flour ; lay  them 
out  in  long  biscuits  like  a finger  on 
paper,  and  turn  them  on  to  sugar  sifted 
and  spread  on  another  paper,  to  sugar 
the  tops ; turn  them  back  again  on  iron 
plates  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven. 
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No.  9. 

SAVOY  DROPS, 

As  savoy  biscuits,  only  drop  them  in 
small  round  or  oval  drops  from  a spoon. 

No.  10. 

ITALIAN  TEA  CAKES. 

The  weight  of  ten  eggs  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  and  the  same  weight  of  flour ; 
whisk  together  the  eggs,  sugar,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  water  ; warm  it,  and 
whisk  it  up  as  for  savoy  cakes,  (see  No. 
4);  when  cold  stir  the  flour  in  lightly; 
drop  them  in  small  round  cakes,  on  pa- 
per from  a spoon,  about  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece  ; put  the  papers  on  iron 
plates,  and  bake  them  in  a warm  oven. 
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No.  1 1. 

NAPLE  BISCUITS. 

Paper  some  long  narrow  tins  with 
white  paper ; make  the  batter  as  for 
diet  bread  cakes,  (see  No.  6) ; drop  about 
a table-spoonful  in  each,  and  bake  them 
in  a warm  oven  ; dust  a little  sifted  su- 
gar on  the  tops. 

No.  12. 

QUEEN  CAKES. 

One  pound  of  fresh  butter,  melted  a 
little  in  a preserving  or  earthen  pan ; 
then  work  it  with  your  hand  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream  ; add  one  pound 
of  sifted  lump  sugar,  beat  it  up  for  a 
minute  ; then  add  eight  eggs,  and  two 
table-spoonsful  ot  water,  beat  it  up  for 
two  minutes;  then  add  one  pound  and 
a quarter  of  flour  and  a handful  of  cur- 
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rants ; mix  all  together,  and  put  them 
in  small  round  tins,  and  bake  them  in 
a hot  oven  ; when  done  let  them  stand 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  give  the 
tin  a knock,  and  they  will  fall  out. 


No.  13. 


VIENNA  BISCUITS. 

Ten  eggs,  one  pound  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  one  pound  of  dour ; make  them  as 
directed  for  savoy  shape  cakes,  No.  4 ; 
lay  them  out  with  a funnel,  about  two 
inches  long,  large  at  each  end  and 
thin  in  the  middle,  on  a sheet  of  paper ; 
have  some  sifted  lump  sugar  spread  on 
another  paper  and  turn  the  cakes  on  to 
it ; then  turn  them  back  again  on  to  an 
iron  plate,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven 
of  a light  brown  color. 
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No.  14. 

ROYAL  HEARTS. 

Make  the  batter  the  same  as  for  al- 
mond  shape  cakes,  No.  5 ; butter  some 
small  tins  in  the  shape  of  hearts  without 
bottoms ; place  them  on  paper,  and  the 
paper  on  iron  or  tin  plates  ; drop  the 
hearts  about  half  full  of  batter,  and 
bake  them  in  a warm  oven. 

No.  15. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKES. 

One  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  and  half  a pound  of  sifted  lump 
sugar;  the  butter  and  sugar  rubbed  in 
to  the  flour  as  for  paste,  and  wetted 
with  eggs,  and  made  into  a stiff  paste ; 
it  will  take  about  two  eggs ; roll  out  the 
paste  as  thick  as  a shilling,  and  cut  them 
out  with  a round  cutter,  the  size  of  a 
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common  biscuit;  butter  some  paper,  put 
them  on,  and  bake  them  on  plates,  (tin 
or  iron)  in  an  oven  not  too  hot,  and  of  a 
nice  light  brown  color;  add  a few  cara- 
way seeds  if  you  please. 

No;  16. 

MACAROONS. 

One  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched 
and  dried,  as  directed  in  No.  53, 
bruised  very  fine  in  a mortar;  when 
bruised,  put  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to 
them,  and  rub  them  with  the  pestle  as 
fine  as  possible  ; then  add  one  pound  of 
sifted  lump  sugar  and  a few  more  whites 
of  eggs,  sufficient  to  make  it  into  a soft- 
ish  batter,  (about  five  or  six  whites  will 
do)  work  it  well  together  ; spread  some 
sheets  of  wafer-paper  on  iron  plates  or 
wires,  and  lay  them  on  in  an  oval  shape  ; 
sift  some  white  sugar  from  a dredger 
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over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a hot 
oven.  They  should  be  baked  so  as  to 
eat  moist. 

No.  17. 

ITALIAN  MACAROONS, 

OR  ALMOND  CAKES. 

Half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
pounded  fine,  as  for  macaroons,  with 
three  whites  of  eggs ; when  quite  fine, 
add  one  pound  of  sifted  lamp  sugar, 
the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  and  about 
four  or  five  whites  of  eggs,  enough  to 
make  it  soft  as  a very  thick  batter,  but 
not  too  soft  or  they  will  run  into  each 
oilier;  mix  all  well  together,  and  lay 
them  out  round  on  wafer  paper,  on  iron 
plates  or  wires,  the  size  of  a walnut, 
and  put  a few  thin  slices  of  almond  on 
the  top  of  each  ; bake  them  in  *n  oven 
not  too  hot. 
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No.  18. 

RATIFEAS. 

Six  ounces  of  bitter  and  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds  blanched  (see  No.  51) 
and  bruised  fine  ; then  add  three  whites 
of  eggs  and  rub  them  as  fine  as  possi- 
ble; when  fine,  add  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  about 
four  or  five  more  w hites  of  eggs ; mix 
them  as  Italian  macaroons,  drop  them 
on  paper  the  size  of  a nut,  and  bake 
them  on  iron  plates  in  a warm  oven  ; 
when  cold  take  them  off  the  paper. 

No.  19. 

YORK  DROPS. 

Half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  dried  as  directed  No.  51, 
bruise  them  fine  in  a mortar;  when 
biuised,  add  three  whites  of  eggs,  and 
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rub  them  with  the  pestle  till  quite  fine  ; 
then  add  one  pound  of  sifted  lump  su- 
gar and  about  four  whites  of  eggs  ; mix 
all  well  together,  and  lay  them  out 
about  the  size  of  a large  pea  on  paper, 
and  bake  them  on  iron  plates  in  a warm 
oven ; when  cold  take  them  off  tho 
paper. 

No.  20. 

ROUT  CAKES. 

Half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  dried  as  No.  51,  bruise 
them  fine  in  a mortar;  then  add  one  whole 
egg,  and  rub  them  with  the  pestle  ; when 
quite  fine  add  half  a pound  of  sifted 
lump  sugar  and  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated ; mix  the  sugar  and  almonds  with 
two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs  into  a stiir 
paste,  and  beat  it  with  a pestle  two  or 
three  minutes  ; take  it  out  of  the  mor- 
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tar  and  make  it  into  whatever  shapes  you 
please;  stick  dried  cherries  on  the  top 
of  some,  and  candied  peel  and  almonds 
on  others ; make  them  over  night,  let 
them  stand  till  morning  before  you 
bake  them  ; they  should  be  baked  in  a 
warm  oven,  of  a nice  light  brown  co- 
lor so  as  to  look  delicate ; bake  them  on 
paper  laid  on  iron  plates. 

! * c • 

No.  21. 

DERBY  CAKES. 

One  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
sifted  lump  sugar,  half  a pound  of  but- 
ter, half  a pound  of  currants,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon ; 
rub  all  well  together,  mix  it  into  a stiff 
paste  with  two  eggs,  roll  them  flat, 
about  the  size  of  common  biscuits,  and 
pinch  them  round  the  edges ; bake  them 
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on  iron  plates  in  a warm  oven,  of  a 
light  brown  color. 

No.  22. 

ALMOND  BREAD. 

Half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  and 
one  ounce  of  bitter,  blanched  and  dried 
as  in  No.  5l,  bruise  them  fine  in  a mor- 
tar ; then  add  one  whole  egg,  and  rub 
them  with  the  pestle  until  quite  fine ; 
if  getting  oily  before  fine,  add  a little 
more  egg ; when  fine  add  one  pound  and 
two  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar  and 
the  rind  of  a lemon  grated  ; mix  the 
almonds  and  sugar  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
until  it  is  a soft  batter ; add  two  ounces 
of  Hour  and  mix  all  together;  butter 
a square  flat  tin,  with  the  sides  and  ends 
turned  up  about  two  inches  high,  pour 
in  the  batter  and  bake  it  in  a warm 
oven  ; when  cold  ice  the  top  over  and 
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sprinkle  some  nonpareil  sugar-plums 
on  it,  cut  it  out  into  small  squares 
and  diamonds,  and  mix 'them  with  the 
rout  cakes.  To  make  the  iceing  see 
No.  50. 

No.  23. 

ROCK  BISCUITS. 

Cut  some  sweet  almonds  (blanched 
but  not  dried  much,  as  No.  51)  into  thin 
long  slices,  take  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
in  a pan,  just  break  them  with  a whisk, 
put  in  the  sliced  almonds,  about  one 
ounce  of  candied  orange  peel  cut  small, 
and  about  one  ounce  of  sifted  lump  su- 
gar ; mix  all  together  with  a spoon, 
a sufficient  quantity  of  almonds  to 
make  it  all  hang  together  firm;  lay  them 
on  wafer  paper  on  iron  plates  with  a 
spoon,  about  the  size  of  a large  walnut, 
and  as  high  as  you  can  ; bake  ijiem  of 
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a nice  light  brown  color,  in  an  oven  not 
too  hot. 

No.  24. 

RED  ROCK  BISCUITS. 

Make  them  as  above,  only  leave  out 
the  orange  peel  and  add  a little  cochi- 
neal, and  bake  them  in  a very  slack  oven. 

No.  25. 

SHORT  BREAD. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
butter,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
sifted  lump  sugar,  rubbed  in  together 
with  the  hand,  and  made  into  a stiff 
paste  with  four  eggs;  make  them  into 
round  or  square  cakes,  pinch  the  edges, 
stick  slices  of  candied  peel  and  some 
caraway  comfits  on  the  top,  and  bake 
them  on  iron  plates  in  a warm  oven. 
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No.  26. 

TUNBRIDGE  WATER  CAKES. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  and  half 
a pound  of  silted  lump  sugar  into  one 
pound  of  flour  ; mix  it  into  a paste  with 
three  yolks  of  eggs  and  about  a table- 
spoonful of  orange-flower  water;  roll 
them  out  very  thin,  and  cut  them  with 
a round  cutter  about  the  size  of  a wine 
glass ; butter  some  paper  and  bake  them 
on  it  on  iron  plates ; they  will  take  a 
very  short  time  baking  in  a warm  oven. 

No.  27. 

LORD  MAYOR’S  CAKES. 

W hisk  up  eight  eggs  and  one  pound 
of  sifted  lump  sugar  in  a pan  until 
quite  thick,  which  will  take  about 
five  minutes;  then  add  one  pound 
of  flour  and  a few  oaraway  seeds,  mix 
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them  in  lightly  with  a spoon,  and  drop 
them  the  size  of  the  top  of  a tea-cup  on 
paper,  placed  on  iron  plates  ; dust  some 
sifted  sugar  over  them,  or  sprinkle  cara- 
way seeds  on  the  top,  and  bake  them  in 
a hot  oven  ; when  you  take  them  off  the 
paper  stick  two  together. 

No.  28. 

WINE  BISCUITS. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted 
lump  sugar,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  and 
with  milk  make  it  into  a stiff  paste ; 
pound  it  well  in  a mortar,  roll  it  out 
thin  and  cut  them  what  size  you  wish  ; 
then  stamp  them  and  lay  them  on  paper 
that  has  been  buttered,  on  iron  plates; 
brush  them  over  with  a little  milk 
and  bake  them  in  a warm  oven ; when 
done  brush  them  over  with  a little  egg 
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mixed  with  water,  to  give  them  a gloss. 
You  can  add  a few  caraway  seeds  in 
some  of  them . 

No.  29. 

BISCUIT  DROPS, 

Whisk  up  six  eggs,  one  pound  of 
sifted  lump  sugar,  and  half  a tea-cup 
of  water,  until  thick ; then  add  one 
pound  and  two  ounces  of  flour  and  a few 
caraway  seeds ; mix  it  lightly  together, 
and  drop  them  on  wafer  paper,  the  size 
of  a large  nut ; dust  them  with  sifted 
sugar,  and  bake  them  on  iron  plates,  in 
a hot  oven, 

No.  30. 

SWEET  RUSKS. 

Cut  a diet  bread  cake  into  long  nar- 
row slices  about  half  an  inch  thick,  lay 
them  on  iron  plates  and  put  them  in  a 
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very  hot  oven  to  brown  quick  ; when 
of  a light  brown  color  turn  them  and 
let  them  color  on  the  other  side,  when 
they  will  be  done. 

No.  31 . 

QUEEN’S  DROPS. 

One  pound  of  butter  melted  a little 
and  rubbed  with  the  hand  in  a pan  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  cream  ; then 
add  one  pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar, 
beat  it  one  minute,  and  add  six  eggs  ; 
beat  it  then  two  minutes,  and  add  one 
pound  and  a half  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  currants,  and  a tea-spoonfull  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon  ; mix  all  together,  and 
lay  them  on  paper,  the  size  of  a small 
walnut,  and  bake  them  on  iron  plates, 
in  a hot  oven. 
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No.  32. 

GINGER  CAKES. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  two 
eggs  into  one  pound  of  flour;  melt  half 
a pound  of  butter  and  mix  with  the 
other  ingredients  into  a paste ; roll  them 
out  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
them  round,  the  size  of  the  top  of  a 
tea-cup  ; bake  them  on  iron  plates  in  a 
warm  oven. 

No.  33. 

CINNAMON  CAKES 

Are  made  as  ginger  cakes,  only  use 
cinnamon  instead  of  ginger. 

No.  34. 

NELSON’S  BALLS. 

Butter  some  common  tea-cups  and 
sprinkle  a few  currants  over  the  bottom, 
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make  a batter  as  directed  for  savoy 
shape  cakes  and  half  fill  the  cups  ; bake 
them  in  a hot  oven,  and  when  done  turn 
them  bottom  upwards. 


No.  35. 

SCOTCH  BREAD. 


Two  pounds  of  flour,  nine  ounces  of 
sifted  lump  sugar,  the  whites  of  five 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  candied 
orange  peel  cut  small,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  good  yeast  mixed  all  toge- 
ther with  the  hand  ; one  pound  of  but- 
ter made  boiling  hot,  with  which  make 
it  into  a paste;  make  it  into  what 
shapes  you  please  and  bake  it  in  a warm 
oven,  but  not  too  hot. 
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No.  36. 

A COMMON  SCHOOL, 

OR  LUNCH  CAKE. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar  into 

two  pounds  of  flour,  make  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  it  and  put  in  a table-spoonful 

oCgood  thick  yeast,  (not  bitter)  warm 
halfa  pint  of  milk  rather  more  than  blood 
warm,  but  not  hot  enough  to  scald  the 
yeast ; mix  it  with  the  yeast  and  a little 
of  the  flour,  about  one-third  part ; when 
it  has  risen,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  if  the  yeast  is  good, 
melt  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a little 
more  milk,  be  careful  it  is  not  hot  enough 
to  scald  the  yeast ; add  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  currants,  a little  candied  peel 
and  grated  rind  of  lemon,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  allspice;  mix  all 
together,  butter  your  hoop  or  tin,  put 
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it  in  and  set  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise  ; 
" it  has  risen  bake  it  in  a warm  oven  : 
when  you  think  it  is  done,  stick  in  a 
small  twig  of  a whisk,  and  if  it  comes 
out  dry  it  is  done,  but  if  it  is  sticky  it 
is  not  sufficiently  baked.  The  cake 
should  be  mixed  up  rather  softer  than 
bread  dough.  A few  yolks  of  eggs 
mixed  up  with  it  will  make  it  eat  much 
better. 

No.  37. 

MOSS  CAKES. 

Rub  some  rout  cake  paste  (see  No.  20) 
through  a fine  wire  sieve,  and  it  will 
look  like  moss;  gently  squeeze  a little 
together,  about  the  size  of  half*a-crown, 
and  bake  them  on  wafer  paper,  of  a 
light  color ; after  they  are  done  touch 
the  tops  with  cochineal  : if  they  are 
made  up  round,  the  finger  pressed 
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m the  middle  and  two  or  three  caraway 
comfits  put  in,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  birds'  nests  with  eggs  in 
them,  you  can  then  touch  the  edges 
with  green  color. 

No.  38. 

RASPBERRY  BISCUITS. 

Roll  some  rout  cake  paste  (see  No.  20) 
the  thickness  of  a penny  piece,  spread 
it  over  with  raspberry  jam,  and  lay  ano- 
ther piece  of  the  paste  on  it ; spread 
some  iceing  (see  No.  50)  over  the  top 
and  cut  them  into  diamond  shapes ; 
bake  them  on  wafer  paper  laid  on  iron 
plates  in  a moderately  hot  oven : they 
should  be  made  the  night  before  they 
are  baked,  and  put  in  a warm  place  to 
dry,  as  it  prevents  their  spreading. 
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No.  39. 

MERINGUES, 

IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  EGGS. 

Take  some  lump  sugar  sifted  rather 
coarse,  and  with  a fine  sieve  sift  all  the 
dust  from  it ; then  take  the  weight  of  four 
fresh  eggs  of  the  coarse  sifted  sugar,  put 
the  four  whites  of  eggs  into  a small  pan, 
quite  free  from  yolk,  and  with  a very 
clean  whisk  beat  them  up  to  a very 
stiff  froth,  then  stir  the  sugar  in  lightly; 
put  a sheet  of  paper  on  a board  an  inch 
and  a half  thick,  and  with  a spoon  drop 
them  on  of  an  oval  shape  the  size  of  an 
egg;  sift  some  sugar  over  them,  and 
bake  them  of  a delicate  color  in  a cool 
oven;  when  done,  takeoff  one,  with  a 
knife  scrape  out  the  inside,  and  drop 
a tea-spoonful  of  raspberry  jam  in,  and 
put  another  on  it,  when  it  will  look  like 
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an  egg:  you  must  handle  them  very 
gently. 

No.  40. 

COMMON  BUNS. 

Three  pounds  of  flour  and  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar  mixed  together, 
make  a hole  in  the  middle,  and  put  in 
half  a tea-cupful  of  thick  good  yeast ; 
mix  the  yeast  and  about  a quarter  of  the 
flour  with  about  half  a pi  nt  of  warm  mil  k, 
(but  not  too  hot,  or  it  will  scald  the  yeast 
and  prevent  it  from  rising  light)  ; then 
let  it  stand  to  rise,  and  when  it  has  risen 
well,  melt  half  a pound  of  butter  and 
mix  milk  with  it  about  blood-warm, 
and  mix  it  all  into  a softish  dough  ; let 
it  stand  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  mould  them  and  put  them  on  iron 
plates  that  have  been  buttered,  and  put 
them  under  the  oven  to  rise  light,  then 
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bake  them  in  a hot  oven ; when  done, 
mix  a little  egg  and  water  together  and 
brush  them  over  with  it  to  give  them  a 
gloss  : you  may  mix  in  currants  or  ca- 
raway seeds  if  you  like  them  : if  you 
wish  for  spice  in  them,  have  an  equal 
quantity  of  ground  ginger,  allspice,  co- 
riander, and  caraways,  and  mix  in  a 
small  quantity  when  you  make  it  into 
dough. 

No.  41. 

BATH  BUNS. 

Put  one  pound  of  flour  into  a pan 
or  basin,  make  a hole  in  the  middle, 
and  put  in  half  a table-spoonful  of  good 
yeast,  then  mix  half  a tea-cupful  of 
warm  milk  (not  too  hot)  with  the  yeast 
and  a little  of  the  flour ; when  it  has 
well  risen,  break  in  four  eggs,  six  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a few  caraway  seeds, 
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(the  butter  must  not  be  melted) ; mix 
with  your  hand  all  well  together,  put 
it  in  a warm  place,  and  when  rose  a lit- 
tle turn  it  out  of  the  basin  on  your 
board,  and  flatten  it  with  your  hand  ; 
then  sprinkle  over  it  six  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  broke  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a pea;  roll  it  up  together  just 
sufficient  to  mix  the  sugar;  and  again 
put  it  in  your  basin  in  a warm  place 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  to  rise  a 
little;  then  with  a spoon  lay  them  on 
an  iron  plate,  as  rough  as  you  can  ; put 
a few  caraway  comfits  on  the  top,  and 
sift  some  lump  sugar  over  them,  and 
sprinkle  a little  water  on  the  sugar, 
which  will  give  them  a gloss ; bake  them 
in  a hot  oven  : your  plate  must  first  be 
buttered,  or  they  will  stick  to  it:  if 
your  oven  is  very  hot,  put  two  plates  un- 
der them  to  keep  the  bottoms  from 
burning. 
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No.  42. 

REGENCY  BUNS 

Are  made  the  same  as  Bath  buns, 
only  instead  of  the  caraway  seeds  mix 
in  some  currants,  a little  candied  peel, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  allspice 
with  the  sugar,  and  put  no  caraway 
comfits  on  the  top,  but  sift  a little  su- 
gar over  them. 

No.  43. 

BREOSHES, 

FOR  LUNCH  OR  TO  EAT  WITH  TEA. 

One  pound  of  flour  in  a basin,  half 
a table-spoonful  of  good  yeast,  mix  it 
with  half  a tea-cupful  of  warm  milk, 
as  for  Bath  buns,  and  put  it  in  a warm 
place  to  rise;  when  it  has  well  risen, 
mix  in  with  your  hand  two  eggs,  eight 
yolks  of  eggs,  half  a pound  of  cold 
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butter,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt; 
butter  some  tea-cups  and  fill  them  half 
full,  let  them  rise  till  they  are  nearly 
full,  then  bake  them  in  a hot  oven. 

No.  44. 

BATH  SALLY  LUNS, 

AN  EXCELLENT  CAKE  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  make  a hole  in 
the  middle,  put  in  a table-spoonful  of 
good  yeast ; mix  the  yeast  and  a little 
of  the  flour  with  half  a pint  of  warm 
milk  not  hot  enough  to  scald  the  yeast, 
about  the  thickness  of  thick  batter; 
when  it  has  risen  well,  melt  three 
ounces  of  butter  in  a little  milk,  put 
eight  yolks  of  eggs  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt  in  the  flour  and  yeast,  and  with  the 
butter  and  milk  mix  all  into  dough,  not 
too  soft,  and  be  careful  not  to  have  your 
butter  hot  enough  to  scald  the  yeast ; 
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butter  an  iron  plate  and  two  or  three 
cake-hoops;  make  them  into  cakes  about 
two  inches  thick,  put  them  in  the  hoops, 
let  them  rise  light,  and  bake  them  in  a 
w arm  oven  : when  sufficiently  done,  cut 
them  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
butter  each  slice  as  you  would  a roll ; 
then  cut  them  across  into  six  pieces  and 
serve  them  up  for  breakfast  or  tea. 

No.  45. 

QUEEN’S  ROLLS, 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  putin  a table- 
spoonful of  thick  good  yeast,  mix  half 
a pint  of  warm  milk,  (not  too  hot  to 
scald  the  yeast)  with  the  yeast  and  a 
little  of  the  flour,  (about  a fourth  part) 
set  it  to  rise;  then  put  in  two  yolks  of 
eggs,  a very  little  salt,  and  melt  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a little  milk,  and 
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mix  it  into  dough,  not  too  soft ; butter 
an  iron  plate,  mould  your  rolls  about 
the  size  of  eggs,  and  put  them  on  near 
enough  for  them  to  rise  against  one 
another ; put  them  in  a warm  place  to 
rise,  and  when  light  and  begining  to 
crack  bake  them  in  a hot  oven  ; when 
done,  wash  the  tops  with  a little  milk, 
cut  them  in  half,  butter  them,  and 
serve  them  up  for  breakfast  or  tea  : they 
are  very  nice  when  a day  old,  cut  in 
half  and  toasted. 


No.  46. 

SAFFRON  CAKES. 

Three  pounds  of  flour  and  half  a pound 
of  moist  sugar  mixed  together,  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour  and  su- 
gar, and  put  in  two  table-spoonsful  of 
good  thick  yeast ; mix  in  about  half  a 
pint  of  milk  blood-warm  with  the  yeast 
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and  a little  of  the  flour  ; when  it  has  ri- 
sen well,  melt  half  a pound  of  butter 
in  a little  milk,  (about  blood-warm) 
and  mix  it  in  with  the  flour,  &c. ; have 
a small  quantity  of  the  best  saffron, 
in  a tea-cup,  and  pour  over  it  a lit- 
tle boiling  water,  let  it  stand  to  ex- 
tract the  flavor,  then  mix  up  as  much  of 
the  liquor  as  will  flavor  the  cakes  and 
make  them  of  a bright  color  with  the 
flour,  &c.  into  a softish  dough  ; mould 
them  into  small  cakes,  like  buns  ; let 
them  rise  light  and  bake  them  in  a hot 
oven. 

No.  47. 

SPICE  GINGERBREAD. 

Three  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
butter,  one  pound  of  moist  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  candied  orange  or  lemon  peel, 
cut  small,  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger. 
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two  ounces  of  powdered  allspice,  half  ail 
ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  a handful 
of  caraway  seeds  and  three  pounds  of 
treacle  ; rub  the  butter  with  your  hand 
into  the  flour,  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  mix  it  into  dough  with 
the  treacle  ; make  it  into  cakes  or  nuts, 
and  bake  it  in  a warm  oven. 

No.  48. 

QUEEN’S  GINGERBREAD. 

Two  pounds  of  honey,  one  pound 
and  three  quarters  of  the  best  moist  su- 
gar, three  pounds  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  cut 
thin,  half  a pound  of  candied  orange 
peel,  the  rind  of  two  lemons  grated,  one 
ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce  of  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace,  and 
cardamoms  mixed  and  powdered,  and 
a wine-glassful  of  water;  put  your  ho- 
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ney  and  water  into  a pan  over  a fire 
and  make  it  quite  hot ; mix  the  other 
ingredients  into  the  flour,  and  pour  in 
your  honey,  sugar,  and  water,  and  mix 
it  all  well  together;  let  it  stand  till 
next  day,  make  it  into  cakes  and  bake  it* 
Boil  a little  clarified  sugar  until  it  will 
blow  in  bubbles  through  a skimmer, 
and  with  a paste  brush  rub  it  over  your 
gingerbread  when  baked. 

No.  49. 

FINE  BANBURY  CAKES. 

One  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of 
moist  sugar,  one  pound  and  a half  of 
flour,  one  pound  of  candied  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  four  pounds  of  currants, 
one  ounce  of  ground  allspice,  and  one 
ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon  ; mix  all 
together  into  a paste,  roll  out  a piece 
of  puff  paste  into  an  oval  shape,  put 
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in  a small  piece  of  the  currants,  spice, 
&c.  and  double  it  up  in  the  shape  of 
a puff;  put  all  you  make  on  aboard, 
flatten  them  down  thin  with  the  rolling- 
pin,  and  sift  white  sugar  over  them  ; 
bake  them  in  a hot  oven  on  iron  plates, 
at  a small  distance  from  each  other. 

No.  50. 

ICEING, 

FOR  RICH  PLUM  CAKES,  &c. 

Pound  some  double  refined  sugar  in 
a mortar,  and  sift  it  through  a very  fine 
lawn  sieve,  put  the  whites  of  four  fresh 
eggs  into  a deep  brown  glazed  pan,  mix 
in  with  a wooden  spoon  sifted  sugar  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and 
beat  it  up  until  it  is  quite  thick  ; then 
add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  continue 
beating  it  until  it  hangs  from  the  spoon 
without  immediately  dropping  off;  then 
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-with  the  spoon  drop  some  on  your  cake, 
and  with  a knife  smooth  it  well  over  the 
top  and  sides ; let  it  stand  in  a dry  room 
and  it  will  be  quite  dry  by  the  next 
morning:  if  you  wish  it  ornamented, 
stick  some  figures  on  it  while  the  iceing 
is  wet,  or  when  dry  ornament  it  with 
pippin  paste,  gum  paste,  or  paint  it. 

No.  51. 

TO  BLANCH  ALMONDS. 

Put  your  almonds  in  a stew-pan,  co- 
ver them  with  water,  and  set  them  on 
the  fire  ; when  they  are  come  to  a boil, 
strain  them  off,  and  the  skins  will 
squeeze  off  easily  ; then  put  them  in  a 
sieve  and  place  them  under  the  oven  for  a 
night,  and  they  will  be  dry  and  fit  for  use. 

No.  52. 

CALVES’  FOOT  JELLY. 

Cut  up  four  calves’  feet,  boil  them 
gently  in  about  five  quarts  of  water  for 
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two  or  three  hours,  until  sufficiently 
stiff,  which  you  may  tell  by  putting  a 
little  in  a spoon  in  a cold  place,  if  stiff 
enough  it  will  set  in  a few  minutes ; then 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  take  off  all 
the  fat,  put  in  about  half  a pint  of 
sherry  or  any  other  white  wine,  the 
juice  of  eight  lemons,  and  lump  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten  it ; take  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  in  another  pan,  whisk  them 
till  well  broken,  then  by  degrees  add 
the  jelly  to  them,  whisking  them  well 
all  the  time ; cut  the  rind  of  a lemon 
very  thin,  and  boil  all  together  slowly 
for  live  minutes,  occasionally  stirring 
it ; then  pour  it  in  your  jelly  bag, 
let  it  run  into  a basin,  and  pour  it 
into  your  bag  again  until  it  runs  clear: 
you  may  add  a piece  of  cinnamon,  some 
coriander  seeds,  and  a little  whole  all- 
spice if  you  like  the  flavor,  but  do  not 
put  too  much  or  it  will  spoil  the  color. 
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No.  53. 

ORANGE  JELLY. 

Put  one  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass 
in  a stew-pan  with  some  orange  peel  and 
a piece  of  cinnamon,  cover  it  well  with 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  on  a slow  fire 
till  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  occasion- 
ally stirring  it;  then  add  the  juice  of 
twelve  china  oranges  and  one  lemon,  (or 
as  much  juice  as  will  fill  a quart  mould) 
and  clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118)  suffici- 
ent to  sweeten  it ; put  it  on  the  fire  and 
just  as  it  comes  to  a boil  it  is  done  ; 
strain  it  through  a fine  lawn  or  muslin 
sieve,  and  when  cold  put  it  in  your 
moulds  or  glasses. 

No.  54. 

LEMON  JELLY 

Is  made  with  isinglass,  as  orange  jelly, 
only  leave  out  the  cinnamon,  and  sub- 
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stitute  lemon  for  orange  peel  and  juice  : 
lemons  being  more  powerful  than  oran- 
ges you  may  add  a little  water,  and  use 
rather  less  juice,  it  will  also  take  more 
clarified  sugar. 

No.  55. 

BLANCMONGE. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  and  a half  of  isin- 
glass in  water  enough  to  keep  it  from 
burning,  (about  a quarter  of  a pint  will 
be  sufficient)  occasionally  stirring  it ; 
when  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  put  in  a 
dozen  of  bitter  and  two  dozen  of  sweet 
almonds  pounded  very  fine,  one  pint 
of  cream,  one  pint  of  milk,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  orange-flour  water,  and  a 
little  clarified  or  lump  sugar,  sufficient 
to  sweeten  it ; let  it  just  come  to  a boil, 
and  strain  it  through  a very  fine  lawn 
sieve  or  a piece  of  muslin  ; when  nearly 
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cold  take  off  the  skin  that  will  rise  on 
the  top,  and  pour  off  the  blancmonge 
carefully  from  the  settling;  then  add 
half  a wine-glass  of  brandy,  (white 
brandy  is  best,  as  it  does  not  discolor 
it)  ; wet  your  moulds,  put  it  in,  and 
when  it  is  set  it  will  turn  out  without 
warm  water.  If  you  wish  to  color  it, 
for  yellow  use  a little  saffron  ; for  green 
spinach  juice  ; for  red,  cochineal  or  beet- 
root: but  coloring  it  spoils  the  taste, 
and  is  only  required  to  ornament  it. 
If  your  mould  has  a pine-apple,  grapes, 
or  other  fruit  on  top,  fill  the  fruit  part 
with  calves’  foot  jelly,  and  when  set, 
fill  up  the  mould  with  blancmonge:  it 
will  then  require  to  be  dipped  in  warm 
water  (as  far  as  the  jelly  is)  to  be  turned 
oat. 
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No.  56. 

SPANISH  FLUMMERY. 

Put  eight  yolks  of  eggs  into  a stew- 
pan  with  twelve  bitter  and  twenty-four 
sweet  almonds,  pounded  very  fine ; mix 
the  eggs  and  almonds  together  with  a 
whisk,  and  pour  in  a pint  of  milk,  (first 
boil  the  milk)  mix  it  well  while  hot  with 
the  eggs  and  almonds,  then  stir  it  over 
the  fire  with  the  whisk  until  it  thickens  ; 
when  thick,  take  it  off  the  fire  and  con- 
tinue stirring  it  a little  time  to  prevent 
its  getting  lumpy;  then  in  another  deep 
pan  have  half  a pint  of  very  thick  cream, 
and  with  a whisk  beat  it  up  very  quick 
until  it  becomes  a light  froth,  which  if  the 
cream  is  thick  will  be  in  a minute  or  two 
at  farthest,  and  then  stir  in  lightly  your 
custard,  (first  let  it  be  cold)  sifted  [lump 
sugar  to  your  palate,  and  lastly  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dis- 
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solved  in  a very  little  water,  (about  half 
a tea-cupful)  strained  and  nearly  cold  ; 
when  the  flummery  begins  to  set,  put 
it  in  vour  mould,  and  in  an  hour  it 
will  be  fit  to  turn  out.  It  makes  an  ex- 
cellent dish  to  answer  jelly,  blancmonge, 
or  creams. 

No.  57. 

A LEMON  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

Put  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a small  stew-pan  with  a tea- 
cupful of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over 
a slow  fire  until  dissolved,  occasionally 
stirring  it,  then  strain  it  into  a tea- 
saucer  through  a sieve,  and  while  the 
isinglass  is  cooling  proceed  as  follows : — 
rub  a lemon  on  lump  sugar,  and  scrape 
the  sugar  into  a deep  earthen  pan,  put 
in  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  cream,  whisk 
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it  up  quick,  and  it  will  become  a thick 
froth  and  hang  about  the  pan ; put  in 
sifted  lump  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten 
it,  then  your  isinglass,  (cool  but  not 
set)  and  mix  it  well ; when  it  begins  to 
set  put  it  in  your  moulds,  and  in  an  hour 
it  will  be  fit  to  turn  out;  garnish  it 
with  sliced  lemon.  The  above  will 
fill  a quart  mould. 

No.  58. 

RASPBERRY  CREAM  IN  SHAPE, 

Rub  half  a pound  of  raspberry  jam 
through  a sieve  sufficiently  fine  to  keep 
back  the  seeds,  into  a large  basin  or 
bowl ; whisk  up  very  quick  in  a deep 
pan  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon; 
when  it  is  a thick  froth,  mix  it  lightly 
with  a spoon  into  the  raspberry  jam, 
with  sifted  lump  sugar  sufficient  to 
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sweeten  it,  and  a little  cochineal  (see 
No.  246)  to  color  it ; then  stir  in  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  dis- 
solved as  directed  for  a lemon  cream, 
No.  57 ; when  it  begins  to  set  put  it  in 
a quart  mould,  and  turn  it  out  as  soon 
as  set  enough : if  it  is  left  long  in  a tin 
mould  it  will  discolor  the  cream. 

No.  59. 

STRAWBERRY  CREAM  IN  SHAPE 

Is  made  as  raspberry,  only  using 
strawberry  jam,  and  not  coloring  it 
quite  so  deep  a red. 

No.  60. 

MILLE-FRUIT  CREAM  IN  SHAPE 

Is  made  the  same  as  lemon  cream  in 
shape,  only  before  it  sets,  put  in  a few 
dried  cherries,  some  preserved  girkins, 
green  gages,  citron,  or  any  preserved 
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fruit,  with  a little  candied  orange  peel, 
cut  about  the  size  of  the  cherries,  and 
a very  little  cochineal,  see  No.  246. 

No.  61 . 

APRICOT  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  apricot  jam 
through  a sieve  into  a bowl,  mix  it  with 
eight  bitter  almonds  pounded  very  fine, 
and  two  yolks  of  eggs ; whisk  up  very 
quick  in  a deep  pan  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  thick  cream  into  a thick  froth  ; 
then  with  a spoon  stir  it  gently  into  the 
jam,  almonds,  and  eggs,  and  if  not 
sweet  enough  add  a little  sifted  lump 
sugar;  then  stir  in  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolved  as  directed 
for  lemon  cream  in  shape;  when  it  begins 
to  set  put  it  in  a quart  mould,  and 
in  an  hour  it  will  be  fit  to  turn  out. 
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No.  62. 

NOYEAU  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

Put  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  into  a 
deep  pan,  with  a large  wine-glassful  of 
noyeau,  and  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
thick  cream  ; whisk  it  up  sharply  to  a 
thick  froth,  and  add  sifted  lump  sugar 
to  your  palale  ; then  stir  in  three  quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolved 
as  directed  for  lemon  cream  in  shape; 
when  beginning  to  set  put  it  in  a quart 
mould,  and  when  stiff  turn  it  out. 

No.  63. 

PINE-APPLE  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

Whisk  up  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
thick  cream  and  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
in  a deep  pan  ; when  it  is  a light  froth, 
mix  it  into  half  a pound  of  pine-apple 
jam,  first  rub  the  jam  through  a sieve  ; 
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then  stir  in  lightly  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolved  and  strained 
as  directed  for  lemon  cream  in  shape, 
and  when  it  begins  to  set  put  it  in  your 
mould. 


No.  64. 

BARBERRY  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

Squeeze  one  large  lemon  into  a deep 
earthen  pan,  add  to  it  three  quarters  of 
a pint  of  thick  cream ; whisk  them  up 
very  quick  until  it  is  a thick  froth  and- 
hangs  about  the  whisk  and  pan, 
which  if  the  cream  is  thick  will  be 
in  a minute;  have  half  a pound  of 
barberry  jelly  in  a bowl,  and  stir  in  the 
cream  lightly;  add  a little  sifted  lump 
sugar  if  not  sufficiently  sweet,  and  a 
little  cochineal  to  color  it;  put  it  in  a 
mould,  and  when  set,  turn  it  out: 
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garnish  it  with  preserved  barberries  and 
send  it  to  table. 

No.  65. 

ITALIAN  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

Rub  the  rind  of  one  lemon  on  a lump 
of  sugar,  and  scrape  it  into  a deep  pan, 
add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  brandy,  and  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  very  thick  cream  ; whisk 
it  up  very  quick  to  a thick  froth,  and 
add  sifted  lump  sugar  to  your  palate ; 
then  stir  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  dissolved  as  directed  tor 
lemon  cream  in  shape  ; when  it  begins 
to  set  put  it  into  a quart  mould,  and  in 
one  hour  it  will  be  fit  to  turn  out. 

No.  66. 

COFFEE  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

Take  three  ounces  of  raw  coffee,  roast 
it  very  nicely,  and  have  ready  a pint  of 
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thin  cream  boiling  hot ; when  the  coffee 
is  sufficiently  roasted,  put  it  quite  hot 
from  the  frying  pan  or  whatever  you 
roast  it  in  into  the  boiling  cream,  cover 
it  down  close,  and  let  it  it  stand  until 
cold;  then  strain  it  into  a basin,  and 
mix  in  four  yolks  of  eggs  and  sifted' 
lump  sugar  to  your  palate;  have  ready 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
dissolved  as  directed  for  lemon  cream, 
and  mix  it  in;  when  beginning  to  set, 
put  it  in  a pint  mould,  and  when  stiff 
turn  it  out ; or  you  may  li  11  it  into 
glasses,  with  or  without  the  isinglass  as 
you  think  proper. 

No.  67. 

RATIFEA  CREAM  IN  SHAPE. 

W hisk  up  half  a pint  of  very  thick 
cream  in  a deep  pan,  to  a thick  froth, 
which  will  take  about  a minute  if 
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whisked  very  .quick,  winch  it  should  be  ; 
then  add  a quarter  of  pound  of  ratifea 
cakes  broken  small  and  sifted,  and  if 
not  sweet  enough  add  a little  sifted 
lump  sugar;  then  stir  in  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolved  as 
directed  for  lemon  cream  in  shape  ; when 
beginning  to  set,  put  it  into  a quart 
mould,  and  in  an  hour  it  will  be  fit  to 
turn  out. 

No.  67*. 

PUNCH  JELLY. 

Make  it  as  directed  for  calves’  foot 
jelly  No.  52,  only  substitute  rum  in- 
stead of  wine. 

No.  68. 

MOCK  ICE. 

Make  it  as  directed  for  raspberry, 
strawberry,  or  lemon  cream  in  shapes. 
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only  instead  of  putting  it  in  jelly 
moulds,  put  it  in  ice  moulds,  or  when 
it  is  getting  stiff  fill  it  into  glasses, 
rather  rough,  to  imitate  ice. 

No.  69. 

A TRIFLE. 

Have  a glass  trifle  dish,  and  place  in  it 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  savoy  biscuits,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ratifeas,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroons,  (cut  the 
wafer  paper  from  the  bottoms  of  them, 
as  that  will  be  disagreeable  in  the  trifle) 
pour  over  them  a pint  of  sherry  or  any 
other  white  wine,  and  half  a pint  of 
brandy ; let  the  cakes  well  soak,  and 
put  half  a pound  of  raspberry  jam  on 
the  top  of  them,  and  a pint  and  a half 
of  boiled  custard,  (made  as  directed  in 
No.  71) ; upon  the  custard  put  some 
whipped  cream,  in  a pyramidical  form. 
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and  garnish  the  top  with  candied  orange 
or  lemon  peel,  and  green  citron  cut 
very  thin  into  the  form  of  festoons,  and 
a few  small  nonpareil  sugar-plums  of 
different  colors.  The  whip  is  made  as 
follows : — * 

No.  70. 

WHIP  FOR  A TRIFLE. 

Put  a pint  of  cream  (not  too  thick) 
into  an  earthen  pan,  rub  a lemon  on  su- 
gar and  scrape  the  sugar  into  the  cream, 
enough  to  sweeten  it,  the  white  of  a 
new  laid  egg,  and  two  table-spoonsful 
of  white  wine  ; w hisk  it  gently  against 
the  side  of  the  pan  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  when  the  froth  rises  on  it,  take  it 
off  with  a slice  and  put  it  on  a hair  sieve 
to  drain,  and  continue  beating  it  and 
taking  off  the  froth  as  it  rises  until  you 
have  sufficient  for  your  trifle  ; after  it  is 
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whipped,  it  should  stand  to  drain  four 
or  live  hours  before  it  is  put  on  the  tri- 
fle. If  you  find  the  whip  too  solid,  your 
cream  is  too  thick,  then  add  a little 
milk  to  it  and  it  will  be  lighter. 

No.  71. 

BOILED  CUSTARDS. 

Put  half  a pint  of  new  milk  and  half 
a pint  of  cream  into  a stew-pan,  with 
two  bay  leaves  and  a piece  of  cinna- 
mon, and  let  it  boil ; break  into  ano- 
ther pan  two  eggs,  four  yolks  of  eggs, 
six  bitter  and  twelve  sweet  almonds, 
(pounded  fine)  and  a little  lump  sugar 
sufficient  to  sweeten  it ; mix  them  toge- 
ther with  a whisk  and  pour  in  the  boil- 
ing milk  and  cream,  and  when  well 
mixed,  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve 
and  put  it  on  a fire,  (not  too  fierce), 
keep  it  stirred  well  round  with  a whisk 
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until  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; 
then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  continue 
stirring  it  until  it  is  nearly  cold,  or  it  will 
curdle ; when  cold  fill  your  custard  glass- 
es, and  grate  a little  nutmeg  on  the  top. 

No.  72. 

BAKED  CUSTARDS. 

Break  four  eggs  into  a pan,  a little 
sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it,  six  bitter 
and  twelve  sweet  almond,  (pounded 
fine),  mixed  all  well  together  with  a 
whisk  j boil  half  a pint  of  cream,  half 
a pint  of  milk,  together  with  two  bay 
leaves  and  a piece  of  cinnamon,  pour  it 
into  the  eggs,  &c.  and  mix  all  well  to- 
gether ; strain  it  through  a hair  sieve, 
skim  off  the  froth,  fill  your  cups,  and 
bake  them  in  a warm  oven:  they  will 
be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  set.  ou 
may  add  grated  lemon  peel  or  nutmeg, 
if  you  think  fit. 
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No.  73. 

RASPBERRY  WHIPP’D  CREAMS. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  raspberry  jam 
through  a hair  sieve  (sufficiently  fine  to 
keej)  back  the  seeds)  into  a basin,  mix 
with  it  one  [pint  of  cream,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  a little  sifted  lump 
sugar,  (if  not  sufficiently  sweet)  and  a 
little  cochineal  (see  No.  246)  to  color 
it;  fill  your  glasses  nearly  full,  and  put 
some  red  whipped  froth  on  the  top  as 
high  as  you  can  : to  whip  the  froth  put 
half  a pint  of  cream  (not  too  thick)  into 
a pan,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a lit- 
tle sugar,  and  a little  cochineal  ; whisk 
it  a little  and  takeoff  the  froth  as  it  ri- 
ses on  to  a sieve,  when  done  let  it  drain 
four  hours  and  put  it  on  your  creams. 
You  may  make  a large  one  for  a dinner 
or  supper  by  putting  it  into  a trifle  dish. 

Cr 
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No.  74. 

STRAWBERRY  WHIPPED 
CREAMS 

Are  made  the  same  as  raspberry,  only 
leave  out  the  lemon,  use  strawberry  jam 
instead  of  raspberry,  and  do  not  color 
it  quite  so  deep  a red. 

No.  75. 

WHIPPED  SYLLABUBS. 

Mix  a pint  of  good  cream  with  two 
glasses  of  white  wine,  a lemon  grated 
on  sugar  and  scraped  in,  (enough  sugar 
to  sweeten  it)  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg; till  the  glasses  three  parts  full, 
put  in  each  glass  a ratifea,  and  as  much 
whipped  cream  as  the  glass  will  hold. 
Make  the  whip  as  for  a trifle,  (see 
No.  70). 
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No.  76. 

LEMON  WHIPPED  CREAMS. 


Put  eight  yolks  of  eggs  in  a stew-pan 
with  one  pint  of  cream,  stir  it  over  a 
fire  (not  too  fierce)  with  a whisk  until 
it  thickens,  then  take  it  oft’  and  keep 
stirring  it  until  nearly  cold  ; when  it  is 
quite  cold,  put  in  the  juice  of  two  le- 
mons, the  rind  of  them  rubbed  on  su- 
gar and  scraped  in,  put  as  much  sugar 
as  will  sweeten  it,  and  mix  all  well  to- 
gether; fill  your  glasses  nearly  full,  and 
put  whipped  cream  on  the  top  made  as 
follows  : — half  a pint  of  thin  cream,  the 
juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  a little 
sugar,  whisked  up  and  drained,  as  di- 
rected for  a trifle,  No.  70. 

G 2 
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No.  77. 

A RATIFEA  PUDDING. 

Take  a half  melon  or  plain  mould 
that  will  hold  about  a quart,  butter  it 
well,  and  stick  dried  cherries  or  raisins 
(first  stone  the  raisins)  over  the  bottoms 
and  sides,  or  in  the  flutes  of  a melon 
mould  at  a small  distance  from  each 
other;  then  place  ratifeas  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  mould,  four  penny  sponge 
biscuits  (cut  in  half)on  the  ratifeas,  co- 
ver the  sponge  biscuits  with  ratifeas  and 
put  in  a few  raisins  or  dried  cherries 
among  the  cake  ; the  mould  should  have 
cake  enough  to  fill  it  three  parts  full ; 
break  five  eggs  in  a stew-pan,  whisk 
them  up  a little  to  break  them,  add  a lit- 
tle sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it,  and  one 
pint  of  boiling  milk ; mix  the  eggs,  su- 
gar, and  milk  well  together  with  the 
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whisk,  strain  it  through  a sieve  and  pour 
it  in  the  mould  on  the  cakes;  put  your 
cover  on  the  mould,  or  a piece  of  paper 
twisted  over  the  top,  have  some  water 
boiling  in  a stew-pan  sufficient  to  come 
half  way  up  the  mould,  put  the  mould 
in  and  let  it  boil  for  one  hour  ; then  turn 
it  on  to  your  dish,  pour  some  wine  sauce 
over  it,  and  send  it  to  table  as  hot  as 
possible.  Make  the  wine  sauce  in  the 
following  manner  : — put  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a small  stew-pan,  when  melted 
put  in  half  a table-spoonful  of  flour, 
mix  them  together  smooth,  and  add  by 
degrees  two  wine-glasses  of  white  wine, 
half  a glass  of  brandy,  a wine-glass  of 
of  water,  a little  brown  sugar  sufficient 
to  sweeten  it,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg'1; 
give  all  a boil  up  together,  and  pour 
it  over  your  pudding. 
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No.  78. 

A MUFFIN  PUDDING. 

Prepare  a mould  as  for  ratifea  pudding 
No.  77,  with  butter  and  raisins,  and  then 
put  in  three  muffins  pulled  in  pieces, 
putting  among  them  some  raisins,  and 
finish  it  exactly  as  a ratifea  pudding  with 
wine  sauce,  only  put  more  sugar,  as  the 
muffins  are  not  sweet.  You  can  use  the 
crumb  of  french  rolls  instead  of  muf- 
fins, and  in  boiling  the  milk,  a bay 
leaf  and  a piece  of  cinnamon  boiled  iu 
it  will  be  an  improvement. 

No.  79.. 

A SOUFFLE  PUDDING 

Is  made  as  a ratifea  pudding,  and 
served  with  wine  sauce,  but  instead  of 
ratifeas  use  nine  penny  sponge  cakes, 
and  six  eggs  instead  of  five  : it  should 
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be  sent  to  table  as  soon  as  done,  or  it 
will  not  be  so  light. 

No.  80. 

CURD  CHEESECAKES. 

Put  two  table-spoonsful  of  rennet  into 
two  quarts  of  milk,  set  it  by  the  side 
of  a fire  in  a moderate  heat  until  it  se- 
parates into  curds  and  whey,  then  cut 
it  across  five  or  six  times  with  a spoon, 
and  when  the  curd  is  well  parted  from 
the  whey  put  it  in  a hair  sieve  to  drain, 
occasionally  turning  it  until  the  curd  is 
quite  dry;  then  rub  it  through  a hair 
sieve,  put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
basin,  melt  it  a little,  and  mix  the  curd 
well  with  it;  then  add  two  eggs,  beat  it 
with  your  hand  light  for  a minute  or 
two  and  add  sifted  lump  sugar  sufficient 
to  sweeten  it,  a few  currants,  a grated 
lemon  peel,  and  some  grated  nutmeg; 
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sheet  a tourte  pan  with  thin  puff  paste, 
(see  No.  Ill)  and  put  a rim  likewise, 
round  the  edge  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
fill  up  the  middle  with  curd,  and  orna- 
ment it  with  slices  of  candied  peel  or 
citron  as  your  fancy  may  direct. 

No.  81. 

LEMON  CHEESECAKES 

Are  made  as  curd  cheesecakes,  No.  80, 
only  leave  out  the  currants  and  nutmeg, 
and  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  more 
rind  of  lemon,  and  some  candied  lemon 
peel  cut  small,  mix  all  together  and  fi- 
nish it  as  curd  cheesecakes ; ornament  it 
with  candied  lemon  peel  only. 

No.  82. 

ALMOND  CHEESECAKES. 

Make  them  as  curd  cheesecakes,  No.  80, 
only  leave  out  the  currants,  nutmeg, 
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and  lemon  peel,  and  add  twelve  bitter 
and  twenty-four  sweet  almonds  pounded 
fine,  about  twelve  more  sweet  almonds 
chopped  small  and  mixed  together; 
finish  it  as  curd  cheesecakes,  only  gar- 
nish it  with  almonds,  sliced  and  formed 
into  stars  or  any  other  form  your  fancy 
may  suggest : add  a little  brandy  if  you 
think  fit. 


No.  83. 

BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Pare  and  core  six  good  sized  apples, 
slice  them  into  a stew-pan,  and  with  a 
tea-cupful  of  water  stew  them  till  ten- 
der, pour  off  the  water,  break  them 
with  a spoon  or  fork,  add  a piece  of 
stale  bread  crumbled,  (the  size  of  a large 
goose  egg)  sifted  lump  sugar  to  your  pa- 
late, four  yolks  of  eggs,  the  whites  of 
two,  some  grated  lemon  peel  and  nut- 
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meg,  a little  candied  lemon  peel  sliced 
thin,  break  in  an  ounce  of  butter, 
put  a thin  paste  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  your  dish,  and  a rim  of  puff 
paste  round  the  edge,  (about  half  an 
inch  thick)  and  put  in  the  apples,  &c. ; 
garnish  the  top  with  candied  citron 
or  lemon  peel,  and  bake  it  in  a warm 
oven  until  the  paste  is  done.  Green  or 
bottled  gooseberries  may  be  made  the 
same  way. 

No.  84. 

WHOLE  RICE  PUDDING. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  whole 
rice  in  milk  until  the  rice  is  tender,  oc- 
casionally stirring  it,  (about  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk  will  be  sufficient)  ; then 
break  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  su- 
gar to  your  palate,  four  eggs,  another 
pint  of  milk,  (beat  your  eggs  with  a 
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fork  before  you  put  them  in)  grate  in 
the  rind  of  a lemon,  a little  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon,  and  a few  currants  if  you 
think  fit;  put  a rim  of  puff  paste  round 
your  dish,  and  bake  it  until  it  is  set,  in 
a warm  ovem 

TVo.  85. 

GROUND  RICE  PUDDING. 

Put  two  ounces  of  ground  rice  in  a 
stew-pan  with  a pint  of  milk,  and  stir 
it  on  a fire  (not  too  fierce)  with  a whisk 
until  it  thickens,  then  break  in  one 
ounce  of  butter,  sifted  lump  sugar  to 
your  palate,  six  bitter  and  twelve  sweet 
almonds  pounded  fine,  two  eggs  beaten 
with  a fork,  half  a wine-glass  of  brandy, 
some  grated  lemon,  nutmeg,  or  cinna- 
mon, add  currants  or  not  as  you  please  ; 
put  a rim  of  puff  paste  on  your  dish, 
and  the  pudding  in  it;  bake  it  till  it  sets. 
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No.  86. 

CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

Put  a rim  of  puff  paste  round  the 
edge  of  your  dish  and  fill  it  up  with 
custard  made  as  directed  for  baked  cus- 
tards, No.  72  : add  a glass  of  brandy. 

No.  87. 

A LEMON  PUDDING. 

Grate  the  rind  of  three  lemons  into  a ba- 
sin, with  six  penny  sponge  cakes  and  two 
ounces  of  butter,  pour  over  them  a pint 
of  boiling  milk,  and  when  soaked  beat 
them  up  with  a fork  ; beat  up  four  yolks 
and  two  eggs  in  a basin  with  a fork  to 
break  them,  and  mix  them  with  the 
milk  and  cakes,  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
sugar  to  your  palate,  and  one  ounce  of 
candied  lemon  peel  cut  in  thin  slices ; 
put  a rim  of  puff  paste  round  vour  dish, 
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the  pudding  in  it,  and  bake  it  until, 
set,  in  a warm  oven. 

No.  88. 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  MAKE  A 
LEMON  PUDDING. 

Soak  two  penny  sponge  cakes  in  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  mix  with  it  four  yolks 
of  eggs,  grate  the  rind  of  two  lemons, 
one  ounce  of  butter  melted,  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  curd,  (made  as  directed  for 
curd  cheesecakes,  No,  80,  leaving  out 
the  nutmeg  and  currants)  one  ounce  of 
candied  lemon  peel  sliced  thin,  and 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate  with  sifted 
lump  sugar;  sheet  a tourte  pan  with 
paste,  put  a rim  of  puff  paste  round  the 
edge,  and  put  in  the  pudding;  garnish 
with  candied  lemon  peel  and  bake  it  in 
a warm  oven,  not  too  hot. 
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No.  89. 


A MARROW  PUDDING. 


Take  the  marrow  from  a beef  marrow 
bone,  chop  it  small,  leaving  a few  large 
pieces  for  the  top,  and  put  it  with  half 
a pound  of  stale  savoy  cake  or  diet 
bread  in  a pan,  pour  over  it  a quart  of 
boiling  milk,  and  when  soaked  beat  it 
smooth ; beat  up  six  eggs  with  a fork 
and  put  them  into  the  cake  ; grate  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  half  a nutmeg,  a lit- 
tle candied  orange  or  lemon  peel  cut  in 
thin  slices,  a few  currants,  a glass  of 
brandy,  and  sweeten  it  with  sifted 
lump  sugar  to  your  palate  ; put  a rim 
of  puff  paste  round  your  dish,  put  in 
the  pudding,  and  garnish  the  top  with 
candied  citron,  a few  currants,  and  the 
pieces  of  marrow;  bake  it  in  a warm  oven. 
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No.  90. 

ORANGE  PUDDING. 

% 

Pare  very  thin  the  rind  of  three  china 
oranges  and  pound  it  very  fine  in  a mor- 
tar, put  it  iu  a basin  with  six  penny 
sponge  cakes  and  three  ounces  of  but- 
ter; pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  scoop  out  the  inside  of  the  oranges, 
strain  the  juice,  and  rub  the  pulp  as 
much  as  you  can  through  a sieve  over 
three  more  penny  sponge  cakes  ; when 
soaked,  beat  up  both  basins  of  cakes, 
and  mix  them  together ; beat  up  with 
a fork  six  yolks  and  two  whole  eggs  ; 
mix  all  together  with  two  ounces  of 
candied  orange  peel  cut  small,  and 
sifted  lump  sugar  to  your  palate ; put  a 
rim  of  puff  paste  round  your  dish,  fill 
it  with  your  pudding,  and  garnish  the 
top  with  candied  orange  peel. 
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No.  91. 

VERMICELLI  PUDDING. 

Put  two  ounces  of  vermicelli  into  a 
stew-pan  with  a piece  of  cinnamon,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  pared  off  thin,  a 
piece  of  nutmeg,  and  a pini  of  milk; 
let  it  boil  until  the  vermicelli  has  soaked 
up  rather  more  than  half  the  milk,  then 
add  about  an  ounce  of  butter  and  three 
eggs,  (let  the  eggs  be  first  beaten  up 
in  a basin  with  a fork)  and  add  a little, 
sugar  and  brandy  to  it;  put  a rim  of 
puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  your  dish 
and  bake  it:  if  you  boil  it  do  it  as  di- 
rected for  ratifea  pudding  No.  77,  vrith 
wine  sauce,  only  half  an  hour  will  boil 
it.  The  lemon  peel,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmeg  must  be  taken  out  before  it  is 
baked  or  boiled. 
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No.  92. 

A BREAD  PUDDING. 

I 


Put  the  crumb  of  six  stale  french  rolls 
into  a bowl,  pour  over  them  a quart  of 
boiling  milk,  and  cover  them  down  for 
a short  time  to  soak ; then  beat  up  with 
a fork  eight  eggs,  and  mix  them  with 
the  rolls  and  milk,  beating  all  together 
with  a fork  ; add  a glass  of  brandy,  su- 
gar to  your  palate,  some  grated  lemon 
peel,  nutmeg,  and  a few  currants  ; mix 
all  well  together,  butter  your  dish,  put 
a rim  of  puff  paste  round  it,  put  in  your 
pudding  and  bake  it.  If  for  a boiled 
one,  butter  a mould  and  boil  it,  and 
serve  it  up  with  wine  sauce,  made  as 
directed  for  ratifea  pudding,  No.  77. 

h 3 
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No.  93. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING. 

Make  a custard  as  follows : — boil  a 
pint  of  milk  with  a piece  of  cinnamon 
and  two  bay  leaves  in  it,  for  a minute 
or  two ; have  broke  and  beat  up  with  a 
whisk  or  fork  four  eggs,  mix  a little 
sifted  sugar  with  them,  pour  in  the  boil- 
ing milk,  mix  all  well  together,  and  let 
it  stand  to  cool,  then  strain  it  and  add 
a glass  of  brandy  ; cut  some  thin  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  off  a french  roll, 
lay  them  in  a dish,  sprinkle  a few  cur- 
rants, and  grate  a little  lemon  peel  and 
nutmeg  over  it ; then  pour  on  enough 
of  the  custard  to  cover  it,  and  add  ano- 
ther layer  of  bread  and  butter,  currants, 
&c.  then  custard,  and  so  on  until  the 
dish  is  full ; then  bake  it  with  a rim  of 
puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
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No.  94. 

PANCAKES. 

Mix  together  four  eggs,  six  table- 
spoonsful  of  flour,  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated,  a little  nutmeg  and  brandy, 
and  near  half  a pint  of  milk;  fry 
them,  and  roll  them  up  in  sifted  sugar: 
when  you  fry  them  make  your  butjter 
quite  hot  before  you  put  in  your  batter, 
and  have  butter  enough  to  keep  them 
from  sticking  to  the  pan.  By  way  of 
making  a change  you  may  mix  in  a few 
currants  or  an  apple  chopped  small. 

No.  95. 

ALMOND  PUDDING. 

Soak  two  penny  sponge  cakes  in  a 
glass  of  brandy,  nound  tine  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  tiqwiwm  and  one  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds,  beat  up  in  a basin  three 
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eggs,  and  mix  them  all  together  with  » 
/l  table-spoonfulsof  curd,  made  as  directed 
for  cheesecakes,  No.  80,  leaving  out 
the  currants,  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg  ; 
add  one  ounce  of  butter,  melted,  and 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate;  put  a rim  of 
puff  paste  round  your  dish,  and  your 
pudding  inside;  garnish  the  top  with 
sliced  almonds,  and  bake  it  in  a warm 
oven. 

No.  96. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Pound  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tapi- 
oca rather  small,  and  boil  it  in  a quart 
of  milk,  let  it  simmer  gently  till  soft ; 
break  into  a bowl  six  eggs  and  four  yolks 
of  eggs,  beat  them  up  with  a fork ; a 
glass  of  brandy,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
(put  into  the  tapioca  while  hot)  a little 
nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  your  palate ; mix 
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all  together,  put  a rim  of  puff  paste 
round  your  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a warm 
oven. 

No.  97. 

PLUM  PUDDING. 

Half  a pound  of  raisins,  stoned,  half 
a pound  of  currants  well  washed,  dried, 
and  picked,  half  a pound  of  beef  suet, 
chopped  small,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
bread  crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
flour,  a little  powdered  ginger,  allspice, 
and  some  grated  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of 
candied  citron,  orange,  and  lemon  peel, 
about  three  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  four 
eggs,  a glass  of  brandy,  and  a very  lit- 
tle milk,  if  it  is  made  too  soft  the  fruit 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  ; mix  all  toge- 
ther with  a wooden  spoon,  butter  a 
mould,  put  in  your  pudding,  and  boil 
it  two  hours:  serve  it  with  wine  sauce, 
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made  as  directed  in  No.  77,  and  sift  a 
little  lump  sugar  over  your  pudding. 


No.  98. 

CARROT  PUDDING. 

Soak  two  penny  sponge  cakes  in  a tea- 
cupful of  boiling  milk,  pound  some  good 
carrots  in  a mortar  and  rub  them  through 
a hair  sieve,  the  carrots  must  be  first 
boiled  tender ; to  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  carrot  add  four  eggs,  well  beat,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  melted, 
a glass  of  brandy,  and  sifted  lump  su- 
gar to  your  palate;  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther, put  a rim  of  puff  paste  round  your 
dish,  put  in  your  pudding,  garnish  the 
top  with  candied  orange  or  lemon 
peel  cut  in  slices,  and  bake  it  in  a 
warm  oven.  , 
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No.  99. 

A CREAMED  APPLE  PIE. 

Put  a rim  of  puff  paste  half  an  inch 
thick  round  the  edge  of  your  dish,  fill 
up  your  dish  with  good  baking  apples, 
pared,  cored,  and  sliced,  a little  grated 
lemon  peel,  four  or  five  cloves,  sufficient 
sugar  to  sweeten  them,  and  a tea*cupful 
of  water  ; cover  the  apples  with  a piece 
of  flour  and  water  paste,  just  to  keep 
them  moist,  and  bake  the  pie;  when 
done,  take  off  the  paste  from  the  apples, 
and  when  cool,  put  boiled  custard  (made 
as  directed  No.  71)  on  the  top,  sufficient 
to  well  cover  the  apples ; ornament  the 
top  with  pieces  of  puff  paste  cut  in  the 
shape  of  half-moons  and  leaves : before 
you  bake  them  touch  the  tops  over  with 
white  of  egg,  and  sift  a little  sugar  on 
them,  then  sprinkle  the  sugar  with  water; 
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when  baked,  place  them  in  the  shape  of 
a star,  or  as  jour  fancy  may  direct. 

No.  100. 

A CHARLOTTE  OF  APPLES. 

Batter  a quart  plain  jelly  mould  well 
all  over  the  inside,  and  line  it  with  thin 
slices  of  bread  cut  about  two  inches 
wide,  and  as  long  as  the  mould  is  deep  ; 
dip  each  slice  in  warm  clarified  butter, 
and  lay  one  piece  half  over  the  other  ; 
then  cut  a piece  the  size  of  the  bottom 
of  the  mould,  dip  it  in  the  butter, 
and  place  it  in  the  mould ; then  brush 
the  bread  over  with  egg,  to  keep  it  to- 
gether, and  fill  up  the  mould  with  a 
marmalade  of  apples,  made  as  follows : — 
peel,  core,  and  slice  some  apples,  put 
them  in  a stew-pan  with  water  enough 
to  keep  them  from  burning,  a piece  of 
cinnamon,  some  lemon  peel,  and  five 
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or  six  cloves ; stew  them  until  tender, 
rub  them  through  a hair  sieve,  mix  sifted 
sugar  with  them  sufficient  to  sweeten 
them,  and  boil  them  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  them  with  a spoon  all  the  time 
or  they  will  burn  ; when  done,  put  it 
to  cool,  and  then  fill  up  your  mould 
with  it,  and  put  a piece  of  tart  paste 
(see  No.  112)  over  the  top;  bake  it  in 
an  oven  not  too  hot  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  turn  it  out  on  your 
dish  : if  the  apples  are  flat,  put  the 
juice  of  a lemon  with  them. 

No.  101. 

STEWED  PIPPINS. 

Have  some  golden  pippins,  pare  them 
carefully,  cut  a small  hole  in  each,  from 
the  stalk  to  the  top,  and  scoop  out  the 
core  as  clean  as  you  can ; fill  up  the 
hole  with  a piece  of  cinnamon,  a slip  of 
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lemon  peel,  and  a clove  ; put  them  in  a 
stew-pan  that  will  hold  them  without 
putting  them  on  each  other,  cover  them 
with  thin  clarified  sugar,  and  let  them 
stew  gentlv  until  tender,  but  do  not 
let  them  break;  take  up  the  pippins  care- 
fully, put  them  on  your  dish,  and  add 
the  rind  of  the  apples  to  the  syrup,  and 
boil  it  until  it  gels  rather  thick;  then 
strain  it  over  the  pippins,  cut  some  very 
fine  shreds  of  lemon  peel  and  strew  over 
the  pippins,  or  you  may  put  a spun 
sugar  cover  over  them,  made  as  directed 
in  No.  108. 

^o.  102. 

A SOUFFLE  OF  RICE. 

Roll  tart  paste,  (see  No.  112)  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  line  a 
plain  mould  with  it;  fill  the  mould 
with  bread  to  keep  the  paste  up,  and 
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bake  it  until  the  paste  is  firm  ; then 
take  it  out  and  turn  out  the  bread ; put 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a quart  of  new  milk,  a piece 
of  cinnamon  and  lemon  peel,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  until  the  rice  is  done,  occa- 
sionally stirring  it ; then  take  it  off  and 
add  two  ounces  of  butter,  sifted  lump 
sugar  to  your  palate,  and  a glass  of 
brandy  ; mix  all  together  and  let  it  cool ; 
then  whisk  up  into  a stiff  froth  four 
whites  of  new-laid  eggs,  and  mix  with 
the  rice,  &c. ; take  out  the  cinnamon 
and  lemon  peel,  and  put  the  souffle  into 
the  paste ; sift  some  sugar  over  it,  and 
bake  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  send  it  to  table  as 
soon  as  done. 
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No.  103. 


A 

SOUFFLE  OF  RICE  AND  APPLES. 

Boil  some  rice  in  milk  until  quite  ten- 
der and  the  milk  all  soaked  up  ; when 
dry  and  cold,  raise  a rim  with  it  round 
the  inside  of  a dish,  about  three  inches 
high,  egg  the  dish  to  make  it  stick,  and 
the  outside  of  the  rim  ; then  fill  it  half 
full  with  marmalade  of  apples,  made  as 
directed  for  a charlotte  of  apples,  No, 
100  ; whisk  up  the  whites  of  four  or  five 
new-laid  eggs  into  a stiff  froth,  and  put 
them  on  the  marmalade;  sift  some  lump 
sugar  over  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
warm  oven  to  brown,  or  brown  it  with 
a shovel  or  salamander. 
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No.  104. 

STEWED  PEARS. 

Pare  some  baking  pears,  cut  them  if 
very  large  in  quarters,  if  rather  small 
in  half,  takeout  the  cores,  put  them  in 
a pan  with  a piece  of  cinnamon,  a little 
lemon  peel,  a few  cloves,  sugar  sufficient 
to  sweeten  them,  and  a little  cochineal 
in  water  sufficient  to  cover  them  and 
the  peel  and  cores ; put  them  in  an  oven, 
and  let  them  remain  all  night ; when 
tender  put  them  on  your  dish,  strain 
your  syrup  through  a fine  sieve  and  put 
it  with  the  pears  ; cut  some  fine  strips  of 
lemon  peel  and  strew  over  the  top,  or 
put  a sugar  cover  over  them,  made  as 
directed  m No.  108:  a little  red  port 
stewed  with  them  is  an  improvement. 
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No.  105. 

DRIED  APPLES. 

Put  some  fine  lemon  pippins  on  a 
board  (stalk  part  downwards)  an  inch 
thick,  put  them  in  a cool  oven  all  night, 
take  them  out  in  the  morning  when  quite 
tender,  and  gently  squeeze  them  into  a 
flat  shape  with  your  hand,  but  not  to 
burst  them  ; if  you  wish  them  very  dry 
put  them  in  again  all  night  before  you 
squeeze  them. 

' No.  106. 

A CHANTILLY  BASKET. 

Rub  the  inside  of  a basket  mould  well 
with  sweet  oil,  have  some  sugar  boiled 
to  the  height  of  barley  sugar,  as  directed 
in  No.  119,  dip  the  edge  of  ratifeas  into 
the  sugar  and  stick  them  together  inside 
the  mould  about  four  ratifeas  high ; 
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spin  some  of  the  sugar  with  a spoon 
or  fork  inside  the  basket  to  strengthen 
it;  when  cold  take  it  out  of  the  mould, 
fasten  it  with  some  hot  sugar  on  your 
dish,  and  ornament  it  with  small  rati- 
feas  and  gum  paste,  or  real  flowers,  ac- 
cording to  fancy  ; cut  some  sponge  cakes 
in  half,  spread  them  with  raspberry  jam, 
and  line  the  basket  with  them;  then  put 
in  a little  thick  custard,  a few  cakes 
soaked  in  wine,  and  some  whipped 
cream,  as  for  a trifle,  but  you  should 
not  fill  it  before  it  is  going  on  the  table  : 
you  may  likewise  fill  them  with  merin- 
goes,  french  pastry  or  sweetmeats. 

No.  107. 

A WAFER  BASKET. 

Have  some  sugar  boiled  to  barley  su- 
gar, as  directed  in  No.  119,.  lay  four 
yellow  wafers  fiat  on  a dish  in  the 
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shape  of  a diamond,  first  touching  them 
w ith  the  sugar  to  make  them  stick  to 
the  dish ; then  four  red  wafers  upon 
them,  sticking  them  with  sugar  ; then 
four  more  yellow  and  four  red  ; stick  up 
ratifeas  against  the  ends  of  the  wafers, 
merely  to  hide  the  joins,  and  some  flow- 
ers to  ornament  it  with  ; fill  it  with  cus- 
tard, cakes  soaked  in  wine,  and  whipped 
cream  ; or  meringoes,  french  pastry,  or 
sweetmeats : you  may  stick  the  wafers 
on  their  ends  for  a change. 

No.  108. 

A SUGAR  BASKET. 

Boil  some  sugar  to  barley  sugar,  as 
directed  in  No.  119,  well  oil  with  sweet 
oil  the  outside  of  your  basket  mould, 
and  when  your  sugar  is  about  half  cold 
so  that  it  will  hang  in  strings  from  a 
spoon,  draw  the  sugar  in  fine  strings  all 
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over  the  mould,  until  it  is  covered  like  a 
thick  web  ; when  it  is  cold  take  it  care- 
fully off  the  mould,  fasten  it  with  su- 
gar on  your  dish,  and  ornament  it  with 
gum  paste  flowers ; All  it  just  as  it  goes 
to  table  with  whipped  cream,  but  first 
line  it  with  wafer  paper:  you  may  also 
fill  it  with  any  light  things,  such  as  roe- 
ringoes  or  dried  sweetmeats. 

No.  109. 

A CAROMEL  COVER. 

Boil  sugar  to  barley  sugar  as  directed 
in  No.  119;  oil  the  outside  of  a crocont 
mould,  and  when  your  sugar  is  cool 
enough,  with  a spoon  draw  a rim  round 
the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  strings 
across,  iu  the  form  of  diamonds  ; when 
cold  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight, 
take  it  off  carefully,  and  place  it  over 
your  tourte,  pippins,  or  pears. 
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No.  no. 

A CHANTILLY  CAKE. 

Take  an  oval  savoy  cake,  cut  a hole 
in  the  top,  take  out  a little  of  the  inside, 
stick  the  cake  with  slices  of  sweet  al- 
monds, and  pour  over  it  a pint  of  white 
wine;  when  it  is  soaked,  put  a little 
custard  inside,  and  some  round  the  bot- 
tom, and  some  whipped  cream,  as  for 
a trifle  on  the  top. 

No.  111. 

PUFF  PASTE. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  one 
pound  of  flour  with  your  hand,  make 
it  into  paste  with  water,  about  the  con- 
sistence of  your  butter  ; then  roll  out  the 
paste  thin,  and  break  half  a pound  more 
butter  in  pieces  the  size  of  a shilling 
and  stick  them  all  over  ’the  paste ; fold 
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up  the  paste,  let  it  stand  a short  time, 
roll  it  out,  and  fold  it  up  three  times, 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

No.  112. 

TART  PASTE. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
pound  of  flour  with  your  hand,  wet  it 
with  water,  and  mix  it  up  rather  stiff. 

No.  113. 

FRENCH  PASTRY. 

Roll  some  puff  paste  (see  No.  Ill) 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
cut  it  into  strips  two  inches  long  and 
near  an  inch  wide  ; put  them  on  an  iron 
plate,  (the  side  that  is  cut  upwards) 
about  an  inch  apart  from  each  other, 
and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven  ; when 
done,  sift  some  lump  sugar  over  them 
and  hold  a red-hot  shovel  over  them, 
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just  to  color  the  sugar  : if  they  are  done 
properly,  they  will  run  flat  and  look 
streaky  ; when  cold  take  one  piece  and 
spread  the  bottom  with  raspberry  jam, 
and  place  the  bottom  of  another  against 
it,  dish  them  up  neatly,  and  they  will 
make  a very  pretty  dish. 

No.  114. 

TOURTES. 

Sheet  a tourte  pan  with  thin  puff 
paste,  (see  No.  Ill)  and  put  some  jam 
of  whatever  fruit  you  please  in  ; string 
it  neatly  with  tart  paste,  (see  No.  112) 
and  put  a rim  of  puff-paste  round  the 
edge  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
bake  it  in  a warm  oven  : or  you  may 
make  the  tourte  without  stringing  it,  and 
after  it  is  done,  put  on  a caromel  cover 
made  as  directed  No.  109,  and  slide  the 
tourte  into  a dish. 
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No.  115. 

MINCED  PIES. 

Chop  small  six  pounds  of  beef  suet, 
four  pounds  of  lean  raw  beef  or  good 
tripe,  three  dozen  of  apples,  one  pound 
and  a half  of  candied  orange  and  lemon 
peel,  half  a pound  of  candied  citron 
cut  small,  six  pounds  of  currants,  three 
pounds  of  moist  sugar,  a table-spoonful 
of  salt,  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger, 
two  ounces  of  powdered  allspice,  half 
an  ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  one  bot- 
tle of  brandy,  and  the  rind  grated  of 
three  lemons,  and  mix  all  well  together ; 
sheet  your  pans  with  tart  paste,  fill  them 
well  with  the  minced  meat,  cover  them 
with  puff  paste,  and  bake  them  in  a 
warm  oven  : be  careful  your  currants 
are  well  washed  and  dried  afterwards, 
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No.  116. 

A PYRAMID  OF  PASTRY. 

Roll  puff  paste  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  cut  a piece  of  an  oval  shape 
about  six  inches  long  and  four  wide; 
cut  pieces  out  round  the  edge  in  the 
form  of  Vandykes,  so  as  to  leave  the  ends 
pointed;  then  cut  another  piece  in  the 
same  way,  but  rather  smaller,  and  so  on 
until  you  have  cut  out  seven  pieces,  the 
last  piece  will  then  be  not  more  than  an 
inch  long;  prick  them  with  a fork  to 
keep  them  from  blistering,  and  put 
them  on  an  iron  plate  to  bake  in  a w arm 
oven;  when  baked  a nice  light  co- 
lor, and  cold,  spread  some  raspberry 
jam  on  the  largest  piece,  put  it  on  your 
dish,  and’the  next  size  piece  on  that,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  is  on,  putting  cur- 
rant jelly,  and  different  kinds  of  jam 
between  each  layer,  and  letting  the  jam 
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shew  well  at  the  edges,  but  not  to 
run  over. 

No.  117. 

ALMOND  PASTE, 

FOR  FANCY  PASTRY,  ALMOND  CUPS, 
COTTAGES,  CASTLES,  &c. 

One  pound  of  sweet  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  dried  as  directed  in  No.  51 ; pound 
them  very  fine  in  a mortar,  then  mix 
with  them  three  whites  of  eggs,  and 
with  the  pestle  rub  them  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible ; then  rub  them  through  a fine  sieve, 
put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  one  pound 
of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  stir  it  together 
over  a slow  fire  until  mixed  ; take  it 
out  and  put  it  between  two  plates  to 
sweat,  and  when  cold  make  it  into  what 
shapes  you  please,  such  as  cottages,  cas- 
tles, &c. ; dry  them  well  under  the  oven, 
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and  stick  tliera  together  with  barley  su- 
gar, made  as  directed  in  No.  119. 


No.  118. 

TO  CLARIFY  SUGAR. 


Put  near  half  the  white  of  an  egg  into 
a preserving  pan  with  a quart  of  water, 
just  whisk  them  to  mix,  and  add  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  broken  small ; 
then  set  it  over  a charcoal  fire  to  boil, 
let  it  boil  a minute  or  two,  and  take  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises  with  a skimmer; 
then  strain  it  through  a lawn  sieve  and 
put  it  by  for  use : be  careful  it  does  not 
boil  over,  as  it  will  if  your  pan  is  not 
sufficiently  large,  and  do  not  stir  it 
after  the  sugar  is  melted. 
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No.  119. 

BARLEY  SUGAR. 

Put  a quart  of  clarified  sugar  (see 
No.  118)  into  a deep  copper  pan  with  a 
spout  to  it.  and  boil  it  over  a brisk  char- 
coal fire  ; when  it  appears  to  have  become 
thick,  dip  a piece  of  tobacco  pipe  in 
water  and  then  in  the  sugar,  then  hold 
it  in  water  nearly  half  a minute,  and  if 
the  sugar  comes  off  the  pipe  and  is  quite 
brittle  it  is  done,  if  not  it  must  be  boiled 
until  it  is;  have  ready  half  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  and  when  the 
sugar  is  brittle  put  it  in,  also  twelve  or 
fourteen  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  try 
it  as  before,  and  if  brittle  it  is  done ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  have  a marble  slab 
with  a few  drops  of  sweet  oil  rubbed 
over  it,  and  pour  out  the  barley  sugar 
into  long  strips,  about  six  inches  long 
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and  one  wide,  and  as  they  get  cool  take 
them  up  and  twist  them  ; put  them  on 
tin  plates,  and  when  quite  cold,  into  a 
glass  or  tin  cannister,  covered  close  to 
keep  out  the  air  or  it  will  get  sticky : 
you  must  be  very  careful  in  boiling  it, 
for  if  it  is  boiled  too  long  it  will  burn. 

No.  120. 

BARLEY  SUGAR  DROPS 

Are  made  as  barley  sugar,  (see  No. 
119)  only  instead  of  oiling  your  marble 
slab  sift  some  lump  sugar  on  it,  and 
drop  the  barley  sugar  in  drops  the  size 
of  a shilling ; when  cold,  have  ready  a 
dish  with  a little  sifted  sugar  in  it,  and 
put  the  drops  in,  mix  them  up  in  the 
sugar,  and  fold  them  singly  in  white 
paper. 
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No.  121. 

COLORED  ROCK  SUGAR. 

Have  a deep  copper  pan,  put  a pint 
of  clarified  sugar  in  it,  and  boil  it  until 
it  is  nearly  barley  sugar,  (see  No.  119) 
only  put  no  lemon  juice  in  ; then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  a table-spoon- 
ful of  iceing,  and  stir  it  into  the  sugar 
very  quick  ; when  well  mixed,  turn  it 
into  a sieve  that  has  been  papered,  and 
when  cold  break  it  in  pieces  the  size 
you  want  it : for  colored  mix  your  co- 
chineal or  any  other  color  with  the  ice- 
ing before  you  put  it  to  the  sugar : if 
you  have  not  got  any  iceing  made,  some 
fine  sifted  sugar  mixed  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  quite  thick  will  do  as  well. 
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No.  1 22. 

SYRUP  OF  CAPILLAIRE. 

Put  two  quarts  of  clarified  sugar,  (see 
No.  118)  into  a preserving  pan,  let  it 
boil  briskly  for  three  minutes;  then  add 
half  a pint  of  orange-flower  water;  let 
it  boil  up,  and  if  any  scum  rises,  take 
it  carefully  off,  put  it  in  bottles,  and 
when  cold  cork  it  down  tight : be  care- 
ful not  to  let  it  boil  longer  than  the  time, 
or  the  syrup  will  be  too  thick  and  it 
will  candy. 

No.  123. 

SYRUP  OF  LEMONS. 

Clarify  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar 
as  directed  in  No.  118,  and  boil  it  until 
it  is  nearly  to  barley  sugar,  (see  No.  119); 
then  pour  into  the  syrup  while  boiling 
the  juice  of  eighteen  good  lemons  and  the 
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rind  grated  of  three;  let  it  boil  toge- 
ther for  three  minutes,  strain  it  through 
a lawn  sieve  and  bottle  it;  when 
cold,  cork  it  down  tight  to  keep  for  use  : 
this  syrup  will  be  found  particularly 
useful,  as  it  can  be  made  when  lemons  are 
cheap  ; and  is  ready  for  lemonade,  punch, 
ices,  jellies  &c.  without  any  trouble. 

No.  124. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR. 

Have  some  fine  raspberries  full  ripe, 
put  them  in  a brown  pan,  and  press  them 
with  your  hand  to  mash  them  suffi- 
ciently for  thejuiee  to  run  from  them,  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  pour  oft’ the 
juice  as  clear  as  you  possibly  can,  and 
put  an  equal  quantity  of  raspberry  juice 
and  the  best  vinegar,  to  three  pints  of 
the  liquor;  clarify  four  pounds  of  lump 
sugar  as  directed  in  No.  118,  boil  it 
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until  it  is  nearly  barley  sugar,  (see  No . 
119) ; then  put  in  the  liquor,  let  it  boil 
five  minutes  skimming  it  well;  then 
strain  it  through  a bag,  and  when  cold 
bottle  it,  and  cork  it  down  tight, 
i 1 ■ ' *:  . 

No.  125. 

SYRUP  OF  ORGEAT. 

Blanch  one  pound  of  sweet  and  six 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  as  directed  in 
No.  51,  pound  them  very  fine  in  a mor- 
tar, and  when  quite  fine,  add  one  quart  of 
water  by  degrees,  the  rind  of  two  lemons 
grated,  and  let  them  be  well  mixed  and 
stand  for  half  an  hour  to  steep;  then 
put  it  into  a fine  napkin,  and  squeeze 
through  all  the  liquor  from  the  almonds, 
so  as  to  leave  the  almonds  quite  dry,  and 
get  all  their  goodness  in  the  liquor  ; then 
clarify  four  pounds  of  lump  sugar  as  di- 
rected No.  118,  boil  it  nearly  to  barley- 
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sugar,  (see  No.  119);  then  put  in  the 
almond  liquor,  and  half  a pint  of  orange 
flower  water,  let  it  boil  for  three  minutes, 
strain  it  through  a lawn  sieve  ; bottle  it, 
and  when  cold  cork  it  down  tight. 

No.  126. 

ORGEAT  FOR  PRESENT  USE. 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  one 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  as  directed  in 
No.  51,  pound  them  as  line  as  possible 
in  a mortar ; then  add  by  degrees,  one 
quart  of  water,  one  quart  of  milk,  and 
the  rind  grated  of  two  lemons  ; when  well 
mixed  let  them  stand  half  an  hour  to 
steep  ; then  put  it  into  a fine  napkin 
and  squeeze  the  liquor  all  from  the  al- 
monds quite  dry  ; add  a wine-glassful  of 
orange  flower  water,  and  clarified  sugar 
sufficient  to  sweeten  it. 
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No.  127. 

LEMONADE. 

Pare  two  lemons  very  thin,  put  the 
rind  in  a basin,  and  pour  one  quart  of 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  cover  it  down 
close  to  extract  the  flavor  from  the  peel ; 
when  the  water  is  cold,  mix  it  with  the 
juice  of  six  lemons,  and  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  clarified  sugar  to  sweeten  it ; strain 

it  through  a lawn  sieve,  and  it  is  fit  for 
use. 

No.  128. 

ORANGEADE. 

Squeeze  twelve  china  oranges,  and 
two  lemons,  pare  six  oranges  and  pour 
one  pint  of  boiling  water  over  the  rinds, 
cover  it  down,  and  when  cold  add  the 
water  to  the  juice,  sweeten  it  with  clari- 
fied sugar  to  your  taste,  and  strain  it 
through  a lawn  sieve. 
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No.  129. 

TO  BOTTLE  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Have  your  gooseberries  full  grown,  but 
not  the  least  ripe,  (the  small  hairy  goose- 
berries are  best),  take  off  the  tops  and 
tails,  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed 
black  glass  bottles,  shake  them  down 
well  to  make  the  bottles  hold  as  many  as 
possible,  fit  in  a cork,  and  put  it  in  the 
bottle,  but  not  very  tight ; then  put  the 
bottles  in  an  oven  that  has  been  baked 
in  all  day,  and  is  very  slack,  let  them  re- 
main in  the  oven  for  four  or  five  hours, 
so  as  to  do  very  gradually,  without 
breaking  the  gooseberries,  and  when  they 
begin  to  shrink  in  the  bottles,  and  the 
juice  to  run,  they  are  done  ; take  them 
out,  leave  them  until  the  next  day,  then 
with  the  back  of  a small  brush,  hammer 
the  cork  that  was  baked  in  them  down 
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as  light  as  possible,  and  place  the  bottles 
on  their  bottoms  in  a dry  room  not  too 
warm,  and  where  the  sun  cannot  get  at 
them,  and  do  not  disturb  them  until 
wanted  for  use.  If  your  corks  are  very 
good  and  fitted  in  very  tight  they  will 
not  require  to  be  rosined,  or  tied  over 
with  bladder,  they  should  be  the  long 
corks  and  not  bungs,  as  the  bungs  being- 
cut  the  other  way  of  t he  cork,  admit  air, 
and  consequently  spoil  the  gooseberries. 
This  way  to  bottle  gooseberries  is  by  far 
the  least  trouble,  and  superior  in  every 
respect  to  all  other  methods,  as  it  pre- 
serves the  genuine  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and 
will  keep  good  for  three  years,  or  longer, 
if  required. 

No.  130. 

TO  BOTTLE  DAMSONS. 

Have  some  ripe  damsons,  do  not  choose 
the  largest,  as,  if  they  are  very  large, 
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they  are  more  apt  to  ferment  and  burst 
the  bottles,  put  them  in  wide-mouthed 
black  glass  bottles,  cork  them  lightly 
with  your  hand,  so  that  if  they  fly  in 
the  oven,  the  cork  may  fly  out  without 
bursting  the  bottles  ; put  them  in  an 
oven  that  has  been  baked  in  all  day, 
and  is  very  slack;  let  them  remain  in 
four  or  five  hours,  until  they  begin  to 
shrink,  the  skins  to  burst,  and  the  juice 
to  run  ; when  they  are  done,  take  them 
out  of  the  oven,  let  them  stand  until 
next  morning,  and  cork  them  down  as 
directed  for  bottled  gooseberries,  with 
the  same  kind  of  corks  very  tight,  and 
put  them  away  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  131. 

TO  BOTTLE  GREEN  CURRANTS. 

Have  the  currants  full  grown,  just 
before  they  are  beginning  to  turn  red, 
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pick  them  from  the  stalks,  put  them  in 
bottles,  and  do  them  as  directed  for 
gooseberries,  No.  130. 

No.  132. 

TO  BOTTLE  RED  CURRANTS. 

Have  your  currants  quite  ripe,  pick 
them  off  the  stalks,  and  do  them  as  di- 
eted for  Gooseberries,  No.130. 

No.  133. 

TO  BOTTLE  BULLACES  OR 

WHITE  DAMSONS. 

Do  them  exactly  as  directed  for  dam- 
sons, No.  131. 

No.  134. 

RED  CURRANT  JELLY. 

Have  an  equal  quantity  of  red  and 
white  currants,  as  large  and  fine  as  you 
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can  get  them,  pat  them  into  a cane  or 
matted  sieve,  like  a corn  sieve,  only  the 
holes  j ust  large  enough  to  keep  a currant 
from  going  through  whole,  squeeze  them 
with  your  hands  to  mash  them,  and  rub 
them  through  the  sieve  into  a preserving 
pan ; then  put  them  on  your  fire,  and 
with  a wooden  spaddle  or  spoon,  stir 
them  occasionally  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  to  the  pan,  and  burning  ; when 
they  are  quite  hot  pour  them  into  a 
flannel  bag,  or  fine  sieve,  to  drain  all 
the  juice  from  them  ; then  have  a preserv- 
ing pan  large  enough  to  hold  twice  the 
quantity  you  want  to  make,  as  it  is  apt 
to  boil  over  unless  your  pan  is  large  ; to 
every  pint  of  juice,  put  one  pound  of 
lump  sugar  broken  into  small  pieces,  set 
it  on  a charcoal  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
take  of  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  if  in- 
clined to  boil  over,  take  a ladle  and  keep 
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tossing  some  up,  which  will  prevent  its 
coming  over ; when  it  has  boiled  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  a drop  on  a plate 
in  a cold  place,  and  if  it  sets  in  a minute 
or  so,  it  is  done,  if  not,  boil  it  a 'little 
longer,  and  then  try  it  again ; when  you 
find  it  sets,  take  it  off  the  fire,  take  off 
al  1 the  scum , and  put  it  in  your  pots  ; the 
next  day  put  paper  that  has  been  dipped 
in  brandy  on  it,  tie  it  down,  and  keep  it 
in  a dry  room.  If  you  want  it  for  glasses 
to  look  very  clear,  it  must  be  made  as 
follows : — have  jour  juice  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  every  pint  of  juice,  clarify 
one  pound  of  lump  sugar  as  directed  in 
No.  118;  when  the  sugar  has  boiled 
nearly  to  barley  sugar,  (see  Pvo.  119) 
put  in  the  currant  juice,  and  let  it  boil 
until  it  will  set  as  before-mentioned  ; 
skim  it  well,  and  put  it  in  your  glasses, 
put  papers  dipped  in  brandy  on  the 
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top  when  cold,  and  twist  papers  on  the 

glasses. 


No.  135. 

BLACK  CURRANT  JELLY. 

Put  some  black  currants  on  the  stalks 
as  they  are  into  a brown  earthen  pan  or 
jar,  cover  them  over,  and  bake  them  in 
an  oven  until  quite  soft ; then  rub  them 
through  a matted  sieve,  as  for  red  jelly 
No.  134  ; then  with  a wooden  spoon  rub 
it  again  through  a hair  sieve  sufficiently 
fine  to  keep  back  the  seeds  which  are 
very  small;  to  every  pint  of  the  juice 
which  is  rubbed  through,  add  one  pint 
of  the  juice  of  red  currants,  and  to  each 
pint  of  the  juice  thus  mixed,  put  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar  broken  small,  and 
boil  and  finish  it  exactly  the  same  as  red 
currant  jelly,  No.  134. 
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No.  136. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY. 

Mash  some  fine  raspberries  and  rub 
them  through  a matted  sieve,  as  de- 
scribed in  No.  134,  into  a preserving 
pan  ; make  them  quite  hot  on  the  fire, 
keeping  them  well  stirred;  then  strain 
them  through  a sieve,  and  to  everj  pint  of 
juice  put  one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and 
let  it  boil,  skimming  it  well  until  it  will 
set,  which  you  can  tell  by  the  same 
means  as  directed  for  red  currant  jelly, 
No.  134  ; then  take  it  off  and  put  it  into 
pots,  and  when  cold  put  papers  dipped 
in  brandy  on  the  jelly,  and  tie  papers 
over  the  pots. 

No.  137. 

GOOSEBERRY  JELLY. 

Put  some  full-grown  green  gooseber- 
ries into  a pan,  with  water  just  sufficient 
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to  cover  them,  boil  them  soft,  mash 
them,  and  strain  them  through  a bag; 
to  every  quart  of  liquor,  clarify  one 
pound  and  a half  of  lump  sugar  as  di- 
rected No.  118,  boil  the  sugar  nearly  to 
barley  sugar,  (see  No.  119)  and  put  in 
the  liquor;  then  boil  it,  skimming  it 
well  until  it  is  a fine  jelly,  which  you 
can  tell  by  dropping  a little  on  a plate, 
and  setting  it  in  a cold  place,  if  suffi- 
ciently done,  it  will  set  in  a minute  or 
two,  if  not,  boil  it  until  it  will ; then 
put  it  in  pots  or  glasses,  put  some  pa- 
pers dipped  in  brandy  on  the  jelly  when 
cold,  and  tie  papers  over  the  pots,  and 
keep  it  in  a dry  room. 

No.  138. 

BARBERRY  JELLY. 

Get  the  finest  barberries  you  can,  pick 
them  from  the  stalks,  put  them  into  a 
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preserving  pan,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sifted  lump  sugar;  let  them  simmer 
gently  on  a very  slow  fire,  occasionally 
stirring  them  until  the  juice  is  extracted; 
then  strain  them  through  a fine  hair 
sieve,  and  put  the  juice  in  a preserving 
pan,  and  let  it  boil  over  a brisk  fire, 
skimming  it  well,  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; then  drop  a little  on  a plate, 
set  it  in  a cool  place,  and  if  it  is  done 
it  will  set  in  a minute  or  two,  if  not 
strong  enough,  boil  it  a little  longer; 
when  done,  take  off  the  scum,  and 
put  it  in  pots,  put  papers  dipped  in 
brandy  on  the  top,  tie  them  down,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  room. 

No.  139. 

APPLE  JELLY. 

Cut  some  lemon  pippins  (without  par- 
ing them)  in  pieces  into  a preserving  pan, 
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just  cover  them  with  water,  and  let 
them  stew  gently  until  all  the  goodness 
of  the  apple  is  in  the  liquor;  then  strain 
them  through  a fine  sieve  or  thin  hag, 
and  to  every  quart  of  liquor  clarify  one 
pound  and  a half  of  lump  sugar,  as  di- 
rected in  No.  118,  boil  it  nearly  to  bar- 
ley sugar,  (see  No.  119);  then  put  in  the 
liquor  and  boil  it  to  a jelly,  as  directed 
for  gooseberry  jelly,  No.  137  ; skim  it 
well,  put  it  in  glasses  or  pots,  with  pa- 
pers dipped  in  brandy  on  it  when  cold, 
tie  it  down,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  room. 
You  may  put  any  preserved  fruit,  such 
as  green  gages,  &c.  into  it,  in  the  glasses, 
while  it  is  hot,  if  you  please. 

No.  140. 

RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Have  your  raspberries  quite  ripe,  rub 
them  through  a matted  sieve,  as  des- 
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cribed  in  No.  334,  into  a preserving 
pan,  put  them  on  a brisk  charcoal  fire, 
keep  them  well  stirred  with  a long 
wooden  spaddle  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  ; if  ten  pounds  of  raspberries,  let 
them  boil  ten  minutes ; then  put  in  ten 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  broken  very  small, 
and  when  they  begin  to  boil,  let  it  boil 
for  about  ten  minutes  longer,  drop  a lit- 
tle on  a plate,  put  it  in  the  cool,  and  if 
it  sets  in  a minute  or  two  it  is  done,  if 
not,  let  it  boil  a little  longer,  and  when 
done  put  it  in  pots  ; when  cold,  put  pa- 
pers dipped  in  brandy  over  the  jam,  tie 
over  the  pots,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  room  : 
be  careful  to  keep  it  well  stirred  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  burn  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  pan.  If  the  jam  is  for  common  pur- 
poses, moist  sugar  will  do. 
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No.  141. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM. 

Pick  the  husks  off  scarlet  strawber- 
ries, and  make  it  the  same  as  raspberry 
jam,  No.  140. 

> No.  14*2. 

RED  CURRANT  JAM. 

To  every  pound  of  red  currants,  put  ' 
fourteen  ounces  of  lump  sugar  broken 
small,  or,  if  for  common  purposes,  moist 
sugar  will  do  ; let  your  currants  be  tho- 
roughly ripe,  rub  them  through  a mat- 
ted sieve,  (as  described  in  No.  134)  to 
break  all  the  currants  and  keep  back 
the  stalks  ; then  put  the  sugar  to  the 
mashed  currants,  and  boil  them  over  a 
brisk  charcoal  tire  ; if  about  ten  pounds 
of  currants,  lor  about  twenty  minutes  ; 
then  drop  a little  of  it  on  a plate,  put 
it  in  the  cool,  and  if  done,  it  will  set 
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in  a minute  or  two,  otherwise  boil  it  a 
little  longer ; then  put  it  in  pots,  with 
paper  clipped  in  brandy  on  the  tops 
when  cold,  and  tied  over  with  paper ; 
keep  them  in  a dry  room  : be  careful  to 
keep  ’it  well  stirred  from  the  bottom 
while  it  is  boiling. 

No.  143. 

/ BLACK  CURRANT  JAM. 

Put  some  ripe  black  currants  on  the 
stalks  as  they  are,  into  an  earthen  pan 
or  jar,  bake  them  in  an  oven  until  sott ; 
then  rub  them  through  a matted  sieve, 
to  keep  out  the  stalks  : to  every  pound 
of  the  currants  thus  rubbed  through, 
add  one  pound  of  lump  sugar  broken 
small,  or  moist  sugar,  which  you  please  ; 
boil  them  and  fiuish  them  the  same  as 
red  currant  jam,  No.  142,  only  the 
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black  currants  will  be  done  sooner  than 
the  red. 


No.  144. 

GREEN  GAGE  JAM. 

Have  some  ripe  greengages,  put  them 
in  an  earthen  pan  or  jar  into  the  oven 
until  soft ; then  rub  them  through  a 
matted  sieve,  (as  described  in  No.  134) 
into  a preserving  pan,  and  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  add  fourteen  ounces  of 
lump  sugar  pounded  quite  small ; then 
boil  it  on  a brisk  charcoal  fire,  stirring 
it  well  all  the  time  with  a wooden  spoon  ; 
if  six  pounds  of  fruit,  boil  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  a drop  on  a 
plate  in  a cool  place,  and  if  it  sets  in  a 
minute  or  two  it  is  done,  if  not,  boil  it 
a little  longer ; then  put  it  in  pots,  when 
cold  put  papers  dipped  in  brandy  on  the 
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lop,  tie  it  over,  and  keep  it  in  a dry 
room. 

No.  145. 

PINE-APPLE  JAM. 


Pare  tlie  pine-apples  and  beat  them 
fine  in  a mortar ; then  weigh  the  pulp, 
and  if  six  pounds  of  pine,  clarify  six 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and  boil  it  until 
it  will  blow  through  a skimmer  in  bub- 
bles ; then  stir  in  the  pulp,  and  boil  it 
for  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  with  a wooden 
spaddle  or  spoon  ; then  put  a drop  on  a 
plate  in  a cool  place,  and  if  it  sets  soon 
it  is  done,  otherwise,  it  must  be  boiled  a 
little  longer  ; then  put  it  in  pots  with  pa- 
per dipped  in  brandy  on  the  top,  tie  it 
down,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  room. 
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No.  14G. 

BLACKBERRY  JAM. 

Rub  ten  pounds  of  ripe  blackberries 
through  a matted  sieve,  (as  described  in 
No.  134)  into  a preserving  pan ; then 
add  eight  pounds  of  sifted  lump  or  yery 
good  moist  sugar,  put  them  on  a brisk 
charcoal  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  let  it 
boil  briskly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
stirring  it  well  with  a wooden  spaddle 
or  spoon,  to  keep  it  from  burning ; then 
put  it  in  pots,  put  papers  dipped  in 
brandy  on  it,  tie  it  down,  and  keep  it 
in  a dry  room. 

No.  147. 

PEACH  JAM. 

Take  out  the  stones  from  the  ripest 
peaches,  mash  them  with  your  hand, 
and  put  them  in  a preserving  pan  over 
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a fire  not  too  fierce ; when  soft,  rub 
them  through  a matted  sieve,  as  des- 
cribed in  No.  134 ; then  boil  it  over  a 
brisk  fire,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time 
with  a spaddle ; if  ten  pounds,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; then  add  eight 
pounds  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  con- 
tinue boiling  it  until  it  will  set,  which 
you  may  tell  by  following  the  directions 
given  for  green  gage  jam,  No.  144  ; 
when  cold,  put  apple  jelly  (see  No.  139) 
on  the  top,  paper  dipped  in  brandy  on 
that,  and  tie  it  down.  About  two  oun- 
ces of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  very  fine,  if  mixed  with  it 
when  boiling,  will  improve  the  flavor. 

No.  148. 

GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

• * i * *•  * * •»  * ' I • l - - ' • ut.  • i 

Put  some  green  hairy  gooseberries 
full  grown,  but  not  ripe  in  an  earth-* 
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en  pan  or  jar,  into  the  oven  until 
soft;  then  rub  them  through  a matted 
sieve,  as  described  in  No.  134;  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  add  one  pound  of  lump 
sugar,  broken  very  small,  and  boil  and 
finish  it  as  directed  for  green  gage  jam, 
No.  144. 

No.  149. 

PLUM  JAM. 

Have  some  ripe  black  plums,  and 
make  it  as  directed  for  green  gage  jam, 
No.  144 : you  can  use  moist  sugar  in- 
stead of  white. 

No.  150. 

APRICOT  MARMALADE. 

Have  some  apricots  very  ripe,  break 
them  in  half  and  take  out  the  stone,  put 
them  in  an  earthen  pan  or  jar,  cover 
them  carefully  with  paper,  and  put  them 
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into  a slow  oven,  until  soft  enough  to 
rub  through  a coarse  hair  sieve;  when 
rubbed  through,  put  them  into  a pre- 
serving pan ; to  each  pound  of  fruit  put 
fourteen  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar, 
and  boil  and  finish  it  as  directed  for 
green  gage  jam,No.  144;  break  the  stones 
and  blanch  the  kernels,  as  directed  for 
almonds,  No.  51,  bruise  them  and  boil 
them  in  the  marmalade,  if  you  like  the 
flavor  ; or  put  them  into  white  brandy, 
and  they  will  make  a fine  cordial. 

No.  151. 

ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

Take  some  Seville  oranges,  scoop  out 
the  inside,  strain  it  and  save  the  juice, 
cut  the  rind  in  pieces  and  leave  it  in  wa- 
ter three  days,  changing  the  water  each 
day  ; then  put  them  to  boil  in  plenty  ot 
water,  when  they  begin  to  boil,  change 
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the  water  for  fresh,  and  let  the  peel  boil 
until  it  is  quite  tender  ; then  pound  it 
in  a mortar  sufficiently  fine  to  rub 
through  a hair  sieve ; when  it  is  rubbed 
through,  weigh  it,  and  put  as  many 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  as  there  is  orange 
into  a preserving  pan,  and  half  a pint 
of  the  water  the  oranges  were  boiled  in 
to  each  pound  of  sugar,  with  the  juice 
of  that  came  from  them,  let  it  boil  until 
the  sugar  hangs  to  the  spoon,  skimming 
it ; then  put  in  the  orange  peel,  and  let 
it  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  well  all 
the  time  ; try  it  by  dropping  a little  oil 
a plate,  and  if  it  sets  in  a minute  or  two 
it  is  done;  then  put  it  in  pots,  when 
cold  put  paper  dipped  in  brandy  over  it, 
tie  it  down,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  room. 
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No,  152. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE. 


Peel  your  quinces,  cut  them  in  slices, 
and  stew  them  gently  in  water  merely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  from  burning ; when 
soft,  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve  into 
a preserving  pan,  and  to  each  pound  of 
quince,  add  one  pound  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  and  let  it  boil  together  for  about 
ten  minutes,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time  ; 
then  put  a drop  on  a plate  in  a cool 
place,  if  it  sets  in  a minute  or  two  it  is 
done,  if  not,  boil  it  a little  longer; 
when  done,  put  it  in  pots,  and  when 
cold,  put  papers  dipped  in  brandy  on 
the  top,  tie  it  down,  and  keep  it  in  a 
dry  room. 
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No.  153. 

APPLE  MARMALADE. 

Have  some  lemon  pippins,  and  make 
the  marmalade  as  directed  for  quince 
marmalade,  No.  152,  only  to  each 
pound  of  apple,  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  the  rind 
grated  and  juice  of  one  lemon. 

No.  154. 

DAMSON  CHEESE. 

Put  some  ripe  damsons  into  an  earthen 
pan  or  jar  into  an  oven,  and  when  quite 
soft,  rub  them  through  a matted  sieve, 
(as  described  in  No.  134)  to  keep  out 
the  stones;  then  rub  them  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve  into  a preserving  pan, 
weigh  the  fruit  and  let  it  boil,  stirring 
it  well  to  keep  it  from  burning;  if  four 
pounds  of  fruit,  boil  it  ten  minutes, 
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put  in  four  pounds  of  sifted  lump  sugar, 
and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  quite  thick,  so 
that  when  you  drop  a little  from  the 
spoon,  it  will  leave  the  mark  on  the 
damson  ; then  put  it  in  small  shapes  or 
in  tins  ; if  in  tins,  the  next  day  turn  it 
out,  put  it  on  white  paper,  in  a drawer; 
if  in  shapes  or  pots,  tie  them  over  with 
paper:  it  may  likewise  be  made  with 
bottled  damsons. 

No.  155. 

APRICOT  CHEESE. 

Put  some  ripe  apricots  into  a jar,  leav- 
ing out  the  stones,  cover  it  over,  and 
bake  them  in  a slack  oven  until  they 
are  quite  soft ; then  rub  them  through 
a hair  sieve,  and  to  each  pound  of  apri- 
cot put  fourteen  ounces  of  sifted  lump 
sugar ; break  the  stones,  and  take  the 
skins  off  the  kernels,  by  putting  them 
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in  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes,  and 
grind  them  in  a mortar  as  fine  as  possible; 
then  mix  them  with  the  apricot  and  su- 
gar, and  boil  it  over  a charcoal  fire,  keep- 
ing it  well  stirred  all  the  time,  until  it  is 
quite  stiff,  which  you  may  know  by 
dropping  some  from  a spoon,  and  if  it 
Jays  on  the  top  it  is  done ; then  put  it  in 
pots,  shapes,  or  tins  : or  you  may  pour  it 
on  tin  plates,  and  when  cold  take  it  off, 
and  cut  it  in  squares,  rounds,  or  dia- 
monds. 

No.  156. 

BULL  ACE  CHEESE. 

Have  ripe  bul laces,  and  make  it  as 
directed  for  damson  cheese,  No.  154. 

No.  157. 

BLACK  CURRANT  PASTE. 

Put  some  black  currants  (quite  ripe) 
into  an  earthen  pan  or  jar  into  an  oven 
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until  soft;  then  rub  them  through  a 
matted  seive,  as  described  in  No.  134, 
to  keep  back  the  stalks ; then  warm  it  a 
little  at  a time  in  a small  preserving  pan, 
and  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve  suffi- 
cientlj'  fine  to  keep  back  the  skins  and 
seeds ; weigh  what  you  get  through  the 
sieve,  and  if  five  pounds  it  will  require 
half  a pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar;  put 
your  currant  into  a preserving  pan,  and 
with  a wooden  spoon  keep  it  well 
stirred  on  a brisk  fire,  until  it  is  quite 
thick  and  dry,  which  will  be  in  about 
half  an  hour;  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  when  it  has  done  bubbling,  stir  in 
the  sugar;  when  mixed,  put  it  on  tin 
or  pewter  plates,  spread  it  with  a knite 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  it  in  your  stove  or  under  your  oven 
to  dry  ; when  it  is  done  enough,  it  will 
peel  off  the  plate  like  leather  ; then  cut 
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it  out  with  a round  cutter  in  lozenges, 
or  into  small  diamonds ; or  while  it  is 
warm  you  may  drop  it  on  your  plate  in 
drops,  and  when  dry  take  it  off.  This 
will  be  found  an  excellent  thing  for 
colds  and  sore  throats.  If  you  prefer  it 
you  need  not  put  any  sugar,  only  boil 
it  very  dry. 

No.  158. 

PIPPIN  PASTE,  FOR  KNOTS,  &c. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice,  some  apples, 
(lemon  pippins  are  best),  put  them  in 
a preserving  pan  with  a very  little  water, 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
burning  ; keep  them  stirred  well  over  a 
fire  until  soft ; then  rub  them  through  a 
hair  sieve,  weigh  it,  and  if  three  pounds 
of  apple  put  it  into  a preserving  pan, 
and  stir  it  well  over  a fire  until  it  boils; 
then  put  in  one  pound  and  a half  of 
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sifted  lump  sugar,  and  sufficient  cochi- 
neal (see  No.  246)  to  color  it  red,  and 
let  it  just  come  to  a boil ; then  pour  it 
on  pewter  or  tin  plates,  run  it  over  the 
plate  as  thin  as  a crown  piece,  put  it  in 
your  stove  or  under  your  oven,  and  the 
next  day  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  either  for 
knots,  or  to  ornament  iced  plum  cake  : 
if  for  knots,  cut  a strip  as  long  as  the 
plate  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  on  another  tin  plate  twist  it  in  a 
long  or  round  knot,  and  put  them  in 
your  stove  ; then  w ith  a knife  take  them 
off  and  put  them  by  in  a box  or  glass. 
For  green,  use  yellow  and  blue  color 
mixed  (see  Nos.  250  and  251)  to  the 
shade  you  want  it ; for  white,  put  no  co- 
lor, but  leave  it  the  color  of  the  apples. 
This  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  best  way 
of  making  it. 
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No.  159. 

RASPBERRY  JAM  CAKES. 

The  jam  for  raspberry  cakes  is  made 
in  the  following  manner: — -rub  some 
ripe  raspberries  through  a matted  sieve, 
(as  described  in  No.  134)  put  them  into 
a preserving  pan  over  the  fire,  and 
stir  them  until  they  begin  to  boil ; 
then  strain  them  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  the  next  day,  when  all  the  juice  is 
run  from  them,  weigh  the  pulp,  and  let 
it  boil  (if  six  pounds)  ten  minutes  over 
a brisk  fire,  stirring  it  well  to  keep  it 
from  burning;  then  add  six  pounds  of 
sifted  lump  sugar,  make  it  quite  hot, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil,  put  it  in  pots, 
sift  a little  sugar  over  it,  and  tie  it  down 
until  you  want  to  make  it  in  cakes,  which 
is  done  as  follows : — mix  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar  into  one 
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pound  of  jam,  have  a tin  ring  the  size 
of  a penny  piece  but  rather  thicker,  put 
it  on  a tin  or  pewter  plate,  first  dipping 
the  ring  in  water  to  make  it  relieve,  fill 
it  with  the  jam,  smooth  it  off  with  a 
knife,  and  mark  the  top  with  another 
ring,  then  take  off  the  ring  gently,  and 
so  on  until  the  plate  is  fuii ; then  put 
them  in  your  stove  or  under  the  oven  to 
dry,  and  next  morning  take  them  off  the 
plate  with  a knife,  and  turn  them  on  to  a 
sieve  and  dry  them  in  the  stove  a little, 
then  put  them  away.  You  can  use  the 
raspberries  for  them  after  you  have  had 
the  juice  for  raspberry  vinegar. 

No.  160. 

PRESERVED  ORANGES. 

Get  some  large  Seville  oranges,  and 
with  a pen-knife  carve  the  outsides 
according  to  fancy,  but  do  not  cut 
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through  the  rind,  cut  a round  piece  out 
of  the  stalk  end  the  size  of  a sixpence, 
and  as  you  carve  them  put  them  in  wa- 
ter ; w'hen  you  have  carved  all  you  want, 
boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  until  they 
are  tender  enough  for  you  to  run  a pin 
into  them  easily,  but  not  to  be  out  of 
shape  ; then  take  them  carefully  out, 
put  them  into  cold  water,  and  scoop 
out  the  pulp  from  the  inside  with  great 
care,  or  you  will  break  the  orange  ; as 
you  pulp  them  put  them  into  other  wa- 
ter, and  change  the  water  every  day  for 
three  days ; then  drain  the  water  from 
them,  put  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  and 
pour  clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118)  boil- 
ing hot  over  them,  sufficient  to  well 
cover  them;  let  them  stand  until  the 
next  day,  pour  off  the  syrup  and  boil 
it  up  again;  let  it  boil  (if  for  twelve 
oranges)  about  ten  minutes,  and  again 
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pour  it  over  the  oranges  ; continue  boil- 
ing up  the  syrup  every  other  day  for 
about  three  times,  or  until  it  becomes  a 
fine  thickness,  but  not  to  candy;  the 
last  time  you  boil  the  syrup,  you  may 
just  give  the  oranges  a scald  in  it,  put 
them  in  pans,  with  paper  dipped  in 
brandy  over  them,  and  tie  them  down 
until  you  want  to  use  them. 


No.  161. 

PRESERVED  LEMONS 

Are  done  the  same  as  oranges,  No.  160, 
only  they  do  not  require  to  be  kept  in 
water  so  long  after  they  are  boiled,  as 
they  are  not  bitter  like  the  Seville  oran- 
ges ; and  be  careful  to  have  syrup 
enough  to  cover  them  well. 
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No.  162. 

PRESERVED  ORANGE  PEEL. 

Have  some  Seville  orange  peel,  boil 
them  in  plenty  of  water  until  you  can 
put  a fork  in  them  with  ease,  but  not 
so  tender  as  to  mash ; when  boiled 
enough,  put  them  into  cold  water,  and 
with  your  thumb  turn  out  the  pulp  from 
the  inside,  put  them  into  water  and 
change  it  each  day  for  three  days  ; then 
drain  themon  a coarse  sieve  for  a day,  and 
pack  them  one  into  another  in  a tub  or 
jar;  then  pour  clarified  sugar  (see  No. 
118)  boiling  hot  over  them,  sufficient  to 
well  cover  them  ; the  next  day  drain  off 
the  syrup  and  boil  it  for  a little  time,  if 
about  six  quarts,  let  it  boil  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  pour  it  over  the  peel  hot,  boil 
it  in  the  same  manner  every  other  day 
for  three  or  four  times,  until  it  is  a fine 
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thick  syrup  ; as  your  syrup  shrinks  add 
more,  so  that  there  is  always  enough  to 
cover  the  peel ; let  them  remain  in  syrup 
till  you  want  to  candy  them : they 
should  remain  in  syrup  at  least  three 
months  before  you  candy  them, 

No.  163. 

PRESERVED  LEMON  PEEL. 

Do  them  as  directed  for  preserved 
orange  peel,  No.  162,  only  they  will 
not  require  to  be  left  so  long  in  water 
before  they  are  put  into  syrup  after  they 
are  boiled. 

No.  164. 

PRESERVED  ORANGE  CHIPS. 

Have  some  Seville  orange  peel,  cut  a 
bung  or  cork  round  to  go  in  the  peel,  to 
keep  the  peel  steady  and  firm,  and  with 
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a sharp  pen-knife  cut  your  chips  as  fine 
and  long  as  you  can  ; boil  them  in  plenty 
of  water  till  tender,  but  not  so  as  to  mash 
them;  then  put  them  into  cold  water, 
and  change  the  water  next  daj^,  and 
when  they  have  remained  in  water  two 
days,  drain  them  on  a coarse  sieve  ; 
when  well  drained,  put  them  in  a tub, 
earthen  pan  or  jar,  and  pour  clarified 
sugar  (see  No.  118)  boiling  hot  over 
them,  sufficient  to  cover  them  well,  and 
finish  them  as  directed  for  preserved 
orange  peels,  No.  162. 

No.  165. 

PRESERVED  LEMON  CHIPS. 

Do  them  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 
rected for  orange  chips,  No.  164. 
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No.  166. 

PRESERVED  GREEN  GAGES. 

Have  your  gages  full-grown  but  not 
the  least  ripe,  prick  them  with  a fork  or 
awl  to  the  stone  five  or  six  times,  and  as 
you  do  them  put  them  in  water  in  a pre- 
serving pan  ; when  they  are  all  done, 
put  them  over  a slow  fire  to  simmer  very 
gently,  so  as  to  make  the  gages  tender 
without  breaking  them,  try  them  with 
a fork ; when  tender  to  the  stone,  put 
them  in  cold  water,  and  as  some  will 
get  soft  before  others,  you  must  watch 
them  carefully;  let  them  lay  in  water  a 
day  and  night , strain  them,  and  when 
well  drained  put  them  in  an  earthen  pan, 
and  pour  clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118) 
boiling  hot  over  them,  sufficient  to  well 
cover  them,  cover  them  with  a paper, 
and  the  next  day  pour  off  the  syrup  and 
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boil  it,  if  three  quarts  or  thereabouts 
for  ten  minutes;  then  pour  it  over  the 
gages,  lay  the  paper  on  them,  and  boil 
the  syrup  every  other  day  in  the  same 
manner,  until  it  is  of  a fine  thickness, 
about  the  consistence  of  cream,  which 
will  be  in  five  or  six  times  boiling ; if 
your  syrup  shrinks,  add  fresh  syrup  to 
them,  so  as  to  keep  them  well  covered  ; 
after  you  have  boiled  your  syrup  twice, 
put  your  gages  in,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  a short  time,  which  will 
bring  them  green  ; and  the  last  time 
you  boil  the  syrup  also  let  your  gages 
simmer  a little  in  it,  and  put  them  in 
pots  or  pans  that  have  been  glazed,  lay 
paper  dipped  in  brandy  over  them,  tie 
them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry 
room. 
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No.  167. 

PRESERVED  APRICOTS. 

Have  some  ripe  apricots,  slit  them  at 
the  top,  and  with  a small  stick  (put  in 
at  the  stalk  end)  force  out  the  stone  ; 
then  peel  them  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  in  a preserving  pan  with  water, 
until  tender,  but  not  to  break  ; as  they 
are  done,  take  them  up  carefully,  and 
put  them  into  cold  water,  and  the  next 
day  drain  them  on  a coarse  sieve  for  four 
or  five  hours;  then  put  them  in  a flat 
earthen  pan,  so  as  not  to  lie  one  on  the 
other  to  mash  them  more  than  possible, 
and  pour  clarified  sugar  (see  INo.  118) 
boiling  hot  over  them,  sufficient  to  cover 
them  well,  put  a paper  over  them,  and 
boil  the  syrup  a little  every  other  day 
for  four  or  five  times,  until  it  is  ot  the 
thickness  of  cream  ; after  the  syrup  lias 
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been  boiled  twice  you  can  let  the  apri- 
cots simmer  in  the  syrup  when  you  boil 
it,  for  a few  minutes  before  you  take  it 
off;  put  them  in  pots,  with  paper  clipped 
in  brandy  on  them,  and  tie  paper  over 
them. 


No.  168. 

PRESERVED  GREEN  APRICOTS. 


Take  green  apricots  the  size  of  a large 
nutmeg,  put  them  in  a preserving  pan 
with  water,  let  them  simmer  gently  over 
a slow  fire  until  tender  ; then  put  them 
into  cold  water,  and  the  next  day  drain 
them  on  a coarse  sieve,  put  syrup  to 
them,  and  finish  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  directed  for  preserved  green 
gages,  No.  166. 
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No.  169. 

PRESERVED  GRAPES, 

IN  BUNCHES. 

Take  out  the  stones  from  the  grapes 
with  a pin,  breaking  them  as  little  as 
possible,  boil  some  clarified  sugar  (see 
No.  118)  nearly  to  barley  sugar  (see  No. 
119);  then  put  in  your  bunches  of 
grapes,  a sufficient  number  of  bunches 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  your  preserving- 
pan,  without  laying  them  on  each  other, 
and  let  them  boil  for  five  minutes,  merely 
to  extract  all  the  juice  from  them;  then 
take  them  up  carefully,  lay  them  in  an 
earthen  pan,  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them,  cover  them  with  paper,  and  the 
next  day  pour  off  the  syrup  and  let  it 
boil,  skimming  it  well  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  put  in  the  grapes,  let  them  boil  a 
minute  or  two,  put  them  into  pots,  and 
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pour  the  syrup  over  them  ; when  cold, 
put  papers  dipped  in  brandy  on  them, 
tie  them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  room. 

No.  170. 

PRESERVED  GOOSEBERRY 
HOPS. 

Take  some  green  gooseberries,  full- 
grown,  but  not  the  least  ripe,  cut  one 
half-way  down  from  the  top  into  quar- 
ters, so  as  to  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
seed  ; when  you  have  got  all  the  seed 
out,  run  a needle  and  thread  through  it, 
have  a knot  at  the  end  to  keep  the  goose- 
berry on,  then  take  another  and  do  the 
same,  fixing  the  bottom  of  one  goose- 
berry into  the  top  of  the  other,  to  the 
number  of  seven  or  eight,  which  will 
then  be  in  the  form  of  a hop  ; fasten 
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the  end  of  the  thread,  and  put  them  in 
water  into  a preserving  pan,  let  them 
simmer  over  a slow  fire  until  they  are 
tender,  but  not  to  break;  then  put 
them  in  cold  water,  and  the  next  day 
drain  them  out,  put  them  in  syrup,  and 
finish  them  as  directed  for  green  gages, 
No.  166. 

No.  171. 

PRESERVED  GREEN  GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 

Choose  the  finest  green  gooseberries 
you  can  get,  not  the  least  ripe,  let  them 
simmer  over  a slow  fire  until  they  change 
color,  but  do  not  let  them  burst;  then 
put  them  in  cold  water,  and  the  next  day 
drain  them  out  and  finish  them  as  di- 
rected for  preserved  green  gages,  No.  166. 
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No.  172. 

# 

PRESERVED  ANGELICA. 


Cut  angelica  stalks  about  nine  inches 
long,  put  them  into  a preserving  pan 
with  water,  and  let  them  boil  until  ten- 
der ; then  string  the  outsides  of  them, 
put  them  in  water,  and  the  next  day 
drain  them  on  a coarse  sieve;  when  dry, 
put  it  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour 
clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118)  over  it  boil- 
ing hot;  the  next  day  drain  the  syrup  from 
it  and  boil  it  (if  three  quarts)  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  repeat  the  same  daily,  until 
the  syrup  is  of  a consistence  equal  to 
cream,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the  ange- 
lica well  covered  with  syrup,  put  paper 
dipped  in  brandy  over  it,  and  tie  it  down. 
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No.  173. 

PRESERVED  SIBERIAN  CRABS. 

Have  some  Siberian  crab  apples  with 
the  stalks  on,  prick  them  with  a fork  five 
or  six  times,  put  them  in  water  in  a pre- 
serving pan,  and  let  them  simmer  over 
a fire  until  tender;  then  put  them  in 
cold  water,  and  the  next  day  drain  them 
on  a sieve  ; when  dry,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  pan  and  pour  clarified  sugar  (see 
No.  118)  boiling  hot  over  them  ; the  next 
day  drain  off  the  syrup  and  boil  it  (if  two 
quarts)  for  ten  minutes,  and  continue 
to  boil  up  your  syrup  every  other  day, 
for  five  or  six  times,  or  until  it  is  as 
thick  as  cream  ; when  you  have  boiled 
up  your  syrup  two  or  three  times,  just 
before  you  take  it  off,  give  the  crabs  a 
simmer  in  it ; put  them  in  pots,  put  pa- 
pers dipped  in  brandy  over  them,  and 
tie  them  down. 
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No.  174. 

PRESERVED  EGG  PLUMS. 

Take  some  fine  large  egg  plums,  prick 
them  to  the  stone  with  a fork  five  or  six 
times,  put  them  into  water  in  a preserv- 
ing pan,  and  simmer  them  over  a slow 
fire  until  tender,  but  be  careful  not  to 
break  them ; then  put  them  into  cold 
water,  and  the  next  day  drain  them  out 
of  the  water  on  a coarse  sieve ; pour 
clarified  sugar  over  them,  and  finish 
them  as  directed  for  preserved  apricots, 
No.  167. 

No.  3 75. 

PRESERVED  GIRKINS. 

Take  some  nice  green  prickly  girkins 
and  prick  them  with  a fork  five  or  six 
times,  put  them  in  water  and  boil  them 
gently  until  tender;  then  put  them  in  cold 
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water,  and  the  next  day  drain  them  on 
a coarse  sieve  until  dry  ; then  put  them 
in  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour  clarified 
sugar  over  them,  and  finish  them  as  di- 
rected for  green  gages  No.  166. 

No.  176. 

PRESERVED  STRAWBERRIES. 

Boil  some  clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118) 
until  it  is  nearly  to  barley  sugar,  (see 
No.  119),  then  put  in  your  strawberries, 
the  finest  you  can  procure,  but  first 
pick  off  the  stalks  and  husks  ; let  there 
be  syrup  sufficient  to  well  cover  them, 
and  let  the  syrup  and  strawberries  boil 
together  gently  for  five  minutes,  until 
all  thejuice  is  extracted  from  the  straw- 
berries, skimming  them  with  paper ; then 
put  them  in  a pan  until  the  next  day, 
then  pour  off  the  syrup  and  boil  it  until 
it  is  thick  enough  to  hang  to  the  spoon, 
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put  in  the  strawberries,  just  let  them 
boil  up,  and  put  them  in  pots;  when 
cold,  put  papers  dipped  in  brandy  over 
them,  tie  them  down,  and  keep  them 
in  a dry  room. 

No.  177. 

PRESERVED  RASPBERRIES. 

Get  the  finest  raspberries  you  can, 
and  do  them  exactly  as  directed  for  pre- 
served strawberries,  No.  176. 

No.  178. 

PRESERVED  RED  CURRANTS. 

Have  the  largest  currants  tou  can  «et 
and  pick  out  the  seeds  with  a pin,  tie 
about  six  bunches  on  a small  piece  of 
stick  with  thread,  boil  some  clarified 
sugar,  (see  No.  118)  until  it  is  nearly 
barley  sugar  (see  No.  119) ; then  put  in 
as  many  bunches  of  currants  as  will  co- 
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ver  the  bottom  of  the  preserving  pan, 
let  them  boil  gently  for  five  minutes, 
skim  them  with  paper,  and  put  them  in 
a pan  until  next  day ; then  drain  off  the 
syrup,  boil  it  a little  until  it  is  rather 
thick,  put  in  the  currants,  just  let  them 
boil  up,  skim  them  well  with  paper, 
and  put  them  in  pots ; when  cold,  put 
paper  dipped  in  brandy  over  them,  tie 
them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry 
room. 

No.  179. 

PRESERVED  WHITE  CURRANTS. 

They  are  done  exactly  as  directed  for 
red  currants,  No.  178. 

No.  ISO. 

PEESERVED  BARBERRIES. 

Get  the  finest  barberries  you  can,  ripe 
and  without  stones ; either  tie  several 
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bunches  on  a small  piece  of  stick,  or  do 
them  in  single  bunches;  boil  some  cla- 
rified sugar  (see  No.  118)  until  it  hangs 
to  the  spoon,  then  put  in  your  barber- 
ries and  let  them  boil  gently  for  five  mi- 
nutes, put  them  in  an  earthen  pan  until 
next  day,  having  well  skimmed  them 
with  paper  ; then  pour  oft*  the  syrup  and 
boil  it  until  it  is  rather  thick,  then  put 
in  the  barberries,  just  boil  them  up 
and  put  them  into  pots  ; when  cold,  put 
papers  dipped  in  brandy  over  them,  tie 
them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry 
room.  If  you  want  them  for  tourtes, 
pull  them  off  the  stalks  before  you  pre- 
serve them. 

No.  181. 

PRESERVED  CHERRIES. 

Have  some  ripekentish  cherries,  pull 
out  the  stones  with  the  stalk,  if  it  does 
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not  come  out  with  the  stalk,  take  a pen 
with  the  nib  oft',  put  it  in  the  cherry 
where  the  stalk  was  and  turn  it  out, 
breaking  the  cherry  as  little  as  possible, 
boil  clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118)  until  it 
is  nearly  to  barley  sugar  (see  No.  119)  ; 
then  take  the  cherries  up  from  the  juice 
that  has  drained  from  them,  put  them 
into  the  sugar,  press  them  down  gently 
with  your  skimmer  into  the  syrup,  and 
let  them  boil  until  the  juice  appears  to 
be  well  extracted  from  them,  which 
will  be  ten  jiiin  u-tes  or  longer,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity;  then  skim  them 
well  with  paper,  and  put  them  in  an 
earthen  pan  until  the  next  day  ; then 
drain  the  syrup  from  them  and  boil  it 
until  it  thickens,  put  in  the  cherries,  let 
them  boil  for  a short  time,  put  them  in 
pots,  and  w hen  cold  put  paper  dipped 
in  biandy  over  them,  and  tie  them 
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down  : or  keep  them  in  a large  earthen 
pan  for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  then 
dry  them  as  directed  No.  188.  To  ten 
pounds  of  cherries  before  they  are  stoned, 
clarify  about  five  pounds  of  sugar;  you 
can  do  them  with  the  stalks  on  and  the 
stones  in,  if  you  want  to  use  them  as  wet 
sweetmeats. 


No.  182. 

PRESERVED  PINE  APPLES. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  and  tops,  and  chip 
off  all  the  pieces  of  leaves  from  the  pines, 
have  a thin  syrup  boiling,  put  the  pines 
in  and  boil  them  gently  until  tender 
enough  to  put  a pin  in  easy,  leave  the 
pines  in  the  liquor  they  were  done  in  un- 
til the  next  day ; then  drain  off  the 
liquor,  and  clarify  sugar  (as  directed  in 
No.  118)  sufficient  to  well  cover  your 
pines,  only  instead  of  water,  use  the 
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liquor  that  they  were  boiled  in,  put  it 
over  them,  cover  them  with  paper  to 
keep  the  dust  from  them,  and  the  next 
day  pour  off  the  syrup  and  boil  it  a short 
time,  and  so  on  every  other  day  for  five 
or  six  times,  until  the  syrup  is  of  a fine 
thickness;  when  cold,  put  paper  dipped 
in  brandy  over  them  and  tie  them  down. 


No,  183. 

PRESERVED  PINE  SLICES. 

Cut  off  the  tops  and  stalks  of  your 
pines,  and  chip  off  the  pieces  of  leaves, 
&c.,  cut  it  across  the  pine  into  slices 
near  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
preserve  them  as  directed  for  whole  pine 
apples,  No.  182. 

No.  184. 

PRESERVED  GARLIC. 

Pick  the  skin  from  every  separate 
clove  of  garlic,  and  let  them  simmer  in 
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water  until  tender;  then  put  them  into 
fresh  water  for  two  days,  changing  the 
water  each  day;  then  drain  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  pour  clarified  sugar  (see  No. 
118)  over  them,  sufficient  to  well  cover 
them;  the  next  day  drain  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  it  for  five  minutes  if  two  quarts, 
and  continue  the  same  every  other  day, 
for  about  four  times,  until  the  syrup  is 
the  thickness  of  good4icream  ; when  cold, 
tie  them  down  as  directed  for  other  pre- 
serves. 

No.  185. 

PRESERVED  DAMSONS. 

Prick  the  finest  ripe  damsons  with  a 
pin,  four  or  five  times  to  the  stone,  boil 
as  much  clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118) 
as  you  think  will  cover  them,  if  two 
quarts  for  five  minutes  ; then  put  in  the 
damsons,  let  them  simmer  gently  until 
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all  the  juice  appears  extracted  from  them, 
and  put  them  into  a bowl  or  pan  ; the 
next  day  strain  of  the  syrup,  and  boil  it 
until  it  appears  rather  thick,  then  put 
in  the  damsons,  let  them  simmer  a mi- 
nute or  two,  skimming  off  the  skum  as 
it  rises,  put  them  in  pots,  and  when  cold, 
tie  them  down,  first  putting  papers  dip- 
ped in  brandy  over  them,  or  cover  them 
with  apple  jelly,  No.  140. 

No.  186. 

PRESERVED  SLOES. 

Have  the  finest  sloes  you  can  get,  and 
preserve  them  as  directed  for  damsons, 
No.  185,  have  ready  some  apple  jelly, 
No.  140,  put  the  sloes  in  pots,  and  fill 
them  up  with  the  jelly  ; when  cold,  put 
brandy  papers  on,  and  tie  them  over. 
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No.  187. 

PRESERVED  MELONS. 

Have  some  small  melons  not  ripe,  (the 
black  rock  melons  look  best),  prick  them 
in  ten  or  twelve  places  with  a fork  or  awl, 
and  let  them  simmer  in  a preserving  pan, 
well  covered  with  water  over  a slow  fire, 
until  sufficiently  tender  to  admit  a pin 
easily,  leave  them  in  the  water  until  next 
day,  then  change  the  water,  and  the 
next  day  drain  them,  put  them  in  syrup, 
and  finish  them  as  directed  for  preserved 
green  gages,  No.  166. 

No.  188. 

DRIED  CHERRIES. 

D rain  your  preserved  cherries,  (see 
No.  181),  on  a coarse  sieve  ; when  the 
syrup  is  well  drained  from  thpm,  place 
the  cherries  one  deep,  on  the  shallow  part 
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of  a hair  sieve,  and  put  them  in  jour  hot 
stove,  or  under  the  oven  to  drj;  the 
next  day  turn  them  on  to  other  sieves, 
and  dry  the  other  sides  of  them,  then 
when  cold,  put  them  in  glasses,  jars,  or 
boxes,  to  keep  for  use. 

No.  1 89. 

DRIED  GREEN  GAGES. 

Take  some  green  gages  out  of  the  sy- 
rup they  were  preserved  in,  (see  No.  166), 
and  drain  all  the  syrup  from  them  on  a 
coarse  sieve,  then  put  the  gages  on  a hair 
sieve,  so  as  not  quite  to  touch  each  other, 
put  them  in  your  hot  stove  or  under  the 
oven  ; next  day  turn  them  on  to  another 
sieve,  and  leave  them  in  the  stove  until 
morning  ; when  cold,  put  them  in  boxes 
on  white  paper,  to  keep  for  use.  Ifyour 
syrup  is  too  thick  to  drain  from  them, 
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just  warm  them  over  a slow  fire  to  thin 
the  syrup. 

No.  190. 

DRIED  APRICOTS. 

Dry  them  as  directed  for  green  gages, 
No.  1(56;  when  they  are  dry,  put  a 
blanched  bitter  almond  inside  them, 
where  the  stone  was  taken  out,  and  put 
them  in  drawers  or  boxes,  on  white  paper. 

No.  191. 

CURRANTS  DRIED  IN  BUNCHES. 

Warm  your  preserved  currants  on  a 
slow  fire,  to  thin  the  syrup,  then  drain 
them  on  a coarse  sieve  ; when  all  the 
syrup  is  drained  from  them,  lay  the 
bunches  on  a hair  sieve,  not  to  touch  each 
other,  and  let  them  remain  in  your  hot 
stove  or  under  the  oven  until  the  next 
day ; then  turn  them  on  to  another  sieve, 
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and  let  them  remain  in  your  stove  until 
the  following  day ; then  put  them  in 
drawers  or  boxes,  on  white  paper. 

No.  192. 

DRIED  BARBERRIES. 

Dry  them  as  directed  for  currants, 
No.  191. 

No.  193. 

DRIED  GOOSEBERRY  HOPS. 

Drain  your  preserved  gooseberry  hops, 
(see  No.  170)  on  a coarse  sieve,  if  too 
thick  to  drain,  warm  them  a little  ; when 
the  syrup  has  all  drained  from  them,  lay 
them  on  hair  sieves,  not  to  touch  each 
other,  and  put  them  in  your  hot  stove,  or 
under  an  oven  until  the  next  day ; 
then  turn  them  on  another  sieve,  and  let 
them  remain  in  the  stove  another  day 
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and  night ; when  cold,  put  them  on  white 
paper,  in  drawers  or  boxes. 

No.  194. 

DRIED  EGG  PLUMS. 

Dry  your  preserved  egg  plums,  (see 
No.  174),  as  directed  for  green  g ages, 
No.  166, 

No.  195. 

CANDIED  ORANGE  CHIPS. 

D rain  some  preserved  orange  chips, 
(see  No.  164),  on  a wire,  to  get  all  the 
syrup  from  them  ; when  they  are  well 
drained,  put  some  lump  sugar  broken 
small  into  a preserving  pan,  and  to  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  will 
blow  through  the  skimmer  in  bubbles; 
then  put  in  your  chips,  press  them  down 
under  the  sugar  and  let  them  boil  a little, 
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until  the  syrup  will  again  blow  in  bub- 
bles through  the  skimmer,  as  the  syrup 
that  will  hang  about  the  chips  weakens 
it ; then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  with 
the  back  part  of  a wooden  spoon,  rub  the 
sugar  against  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  it 
will  turn  white;  as  it  thickens  mix  it  all 
together  with  the  chips,  then  with  two 
forks  take  out  the  chips  and  lay  them  on 
a wire  to  drain  ; when  cold,  take  them 
off  and  put  them  in  drawers. 

No.  196. 

CANDIED  LEMON  CHIPS. 

Drain  preserved  lemon  chips,  (see  No. 
165)  and  candy  them  as  directed  for  can- 
died orange  chips,  No.  195. 
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No.  197. 

CANDIED  ANGELICA. 

Drain  preserved  angelica  (see  No. 
172)  well  from  the  syrup,  put  two 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  broken  small  into 
a preserving  pan,  with  three  quarters  ot 
a pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  until  it  will 
blow  through  the  skimmer  in  bubbles  ; 
then  put  in  the  angelica,  let  it  boil  a 
minute  or  so,  and  blow  it  again ; if  it 
blows  from  the  skimmer  in  bubbles,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  rub  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon  backwards  and  forwards 
briskly  against  the  inside  of  the  pre- 
serving pan,  which  will  cause  the  syrup 
to  turn  white  and  thicken  ; then  mix  it 
all  well  together,  and  take  the  angelica 
out  with  two  forks,  and  lay  it  on  a wire, 
but  not  one  upon  the  other,  or  it  will 
stick  together  ; when  cold,  take  it  off, 
and  put  it  in  drawers  or  boxes. 

Q 
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No.  198. 

CANDIED  ORANGE  PEELS. 

Drain  your  preserved  orange  peels 
(see  No.  162)  well,  on  a coarse  sieve, 
until  the  syrup  has  all  drained  from 
them  ; put  as  much  lump  sugar  broken 
small  into  a preserving  pan,  as  you  think 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  quantity 
of  peels  you  want  to  candy  ; add  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water  to  everyr  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  boil  it  until  it  will 
blow  from  the  skimmer  into  bubbles; 
then  put  in  the  peels,  and  let  them  boil 
a little  until  the  syrup  will  again  blow 
into  bubbles  from  the  skimmer;  then 
take  them  off  the  fire,  and  rub  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon  in  the  syrup  against 
the  inside  of  the  pan  briskly,  backwards 
and  forwards,  which  will  make  the  sugar 
white  and  thick,  and  as  it  thickens,  mix 
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it  together  ; then  mix  the  peels  well  in 
it,  and  with  two  forks  take  them  out 
and  place  them  on  wires ; when  cold, 
put  them  in  drawers,  canisters,  or  boxes. 
Lemon  peels  are  candied  in  the  same 
manner. 

No.  199. 

ROCK  CANDY. 

Have  some  pippin  paste  knots  (see 
No.  158)  well  dried,  place  them  in  rows 
on  wires  in  your  candy  pan,  boil  some 
clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118)  nearly  high 
enough  to  blow  through  the  skimmer 
in  bubbles,  let  it  stand  to  cool  a little, 
and  skim  off  the,  crust  from  the  top  ; 
then  pour  it  over  the  paste  knots,  and 
place  the  pan  in  a very  hot  stove  for  six 
hours  ; then  drain  the  syrup  from  them, 
let  them  remain  in  the  stove  a short 

Q 2 
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time,  take  them  out,  and  when  cold  put 
them  in  glasses  or  boxes. 

No.  200. 

HOREHOUND  CANDY. 

Put  a bunch  of  horehound  into  a jug, 
and  pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  it, 
cover  it  down  close  till  cold,  have  two 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  broken  small  into 
a preserving  pan,  drain  the  water  from 
the  horehound  and  put  it  to  the  sugar, 
boil  it  on  a brisk  charcoal  fire  until  it 
will  blow  through  the  skimmer  in  bub- 
bles ; then  rub  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon  backwards  and  forwards  briskly 
against  the  inside  of  the  pan,  and  as 
the  sugar  thickens  mix  it  altogether, 
and  before  it  sets  pour  it  on  to  a marble 
slab  that  has  had  a few  drops  of  sweet 
oil  rubbed  on  it ; when  it  is  cold,  break 
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it  in  pieces,  and  keep  it  in  a drawer  or 
canister. 


No.  201. 

PEPPERMINT  CANDY. 


Put  a pint  of  clarified  sugar  (see  No. 

118)  into  a deep  copper  pan,  and  boil  it 
until  it  is  nearly  barley  sugar  (see  No. 

119)  ; have  ready  half  the  white  of  an 
egg  mixed  with  a table-spoonful  of  fine 
sifted  lump  sugar  and  as  many  drops  of 
oil  of  peppermint  as  you  think  neces- 
sary to  flavor  it,  and  when  the  sugar  has 
boiled  as  above,  put  it  into  it  and  stir  it 
quick  all  well  together;  then  pour  it 
out  on  sifted  lump  sugar  spread  upon  a 
paper;  when  cold,  break  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  canisters  or  drawers. 

Q 3 
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No.  202. 

GINGER  CANDY. 

Make  it  in  the  same  way  as  directed 
for  peppermint  candy.  No.  201,  only 
instead  of  mixing  oil  of  peppermint 
with  the  egg  and  sugar  mix  a spoonful 
of  powdered  ginger. 

No.  203. 

LEMON  CANDY. 

Make  it  as  directed  for  peppermint 
candy,  No.  201,  but  instead  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  use  lemon  essence. 

No.  204. 

CHERRIES  IN  BRANDY. 

Get  the  finest  ripe  morella  cherries 
you  can,  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  stalks, 
so  as  to  leave  a nice  short  stalk  to  them, 
put  them  in  a tie-over  glass  with  §ix 
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ounces  o f powdered  lump  sugar  to  a 
quart  of  french  brandy,  put  rather  more 
brandy  than  will  cover  the  cherries,  as 
it  will  shrink  by  soaking  into  them,  tie 
bladder  over  the  glass,  and  when  they 
have  stood  two  months  they1  are  fit 
for  use. 

No.  205. 

GREEN  GAGES  IN  BRANDY. 

Take  preserved  green  gages,  (see  No. 
166)  put  them  into  a tie-over  glass,  mix 
a little  of  the  syrup  with  french  brandy, 
and  pour  over  them  enough  to  well 
cover  them,  and  tie  bladder  over  the 
glass  very  tight. 

No.  206. 

APRICOTS  IN  BRANDY. 

Choose  fine  pale  apricots,  free  from 
spots  and  not  very  ripe,  put  them  into  a 
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preserving  pan  of  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  over  a slow  fire  until  tender,  but 
not  soft  enough  to  spoil  their  shapes ; 
then  lay  them  on  a cloth  three  or  four 
times  double  and  cover  them  over  until 
they  are  dry  ; mix  a little  clarified  su- 
gar (see  No.  118)  into  some  white  brandy, 
put  your  apricots  carefully  into  a tie- 
over  glass  and  pour  the  white  brandy 
and  sugar  over  them,  enough  to  well 
cover  them,  and  tie  bladder  very  tight 
over  them . 

No.  207. 

RASPBERRIES  IN  BRANDY. 

/ 

Take  some  of  the  largest  ripe  rasp- 
berries you  can  get,  put  them  into  a 
tie-over  glass,  put  over  them  half  a 
pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  pour 
on  it  three  pints  of  french  brandy  ; 
if  not  sufficient  to  cover  them,  you 
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must  acid  more,  as  they  must  be  well 
covered,  and  tie  them  down  tight  with 
bladder. 

. . •-  -•  -■»**•* ' J ^ • ‘ 

No.  208. 

. „ , . I'  i '..itj  ».  . . ' I : i l j '« 

MULBERRIES  IN  BRANDY. 

r . . . 1 , • 1 1 ■ * 

Do  them  as  directed  for  raspberries  in 
the  above  article. 

No.  209. 

n.-i  ...  ...  C->  V ' • i 

RED  CURRANTS  IN  BRANDY. 

Get  the  finest  bunches  of  currants 
you  can,  put  them  in  a tie-over  glass, 
put  half  a pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar 
over  them,  and  pour  on  three  pints  of 
french  brandy  ; have  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  brandy  to  well  cover  them,  and 
tie  them  down  with  bladder. 
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No.  210. 

WHITE  CURRANTS  IN  BRANDY. 

Put  the  finest  bunches  of  white  cur- 
rants you  can  get  into  a tie-over  glass, 
mix  a small  quantity  of  clarified  sugar 
(see  No.  118)  into  some  white  brandy, 
enough  to  swTeeten  it,  and  pour  it  over 
your  fruit ; tie  them  down  very  tight 
with  bladder. 

No.  211. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  FREEZING 
ICES. 

Put  the  ice  you  want  to  freeze  into  a 
pewter  freezing  pot,  fasten  on  the  cover 
by  putting  a piece  of  paper  within, 
pound  some  ice  rather  small,  and  mix 
two  or  three  hands-ful  of  coarse  salt 
with  it,  put  a little  in  the  bottom  of 
your  ice  bucket,  and  then  place  the  freez- 
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in g pot  on  it  in  the  middle  and  fill  up 
the  space  round  the  ice- pot  with  the 
ice  and  salt,  turn  the  ice-pot  briskly 
backwards  and  forwards  for  five  mi- 
nutes, then  take  off  the  cover  and  with 
an  ice-spaddle  scrape  it  down  from 
the  sides  of  the  pot  and  mix  it  with 
that  in  the  middle  ; then  cover  it  up 
and  turn  it  a little  more,  scrape  it  down 
from  the  sides  and  mix  it  as  before,  keep 
turning  and  mixing  it  until  it  is  the 
consistence  of  butter  and  quite  smooth  ; 
then  have  ready  your  ice-moulds,  with 
a papev  inside  the  bottom,  fill  them  in, 
press  it  down  with  a knife,  and  when 
quite  full  cover  it  up  and  put  it  in  a 
bucket  with  more  ice  and  salt,  sufficient 
to  well  cover  it  ; when  it  has  stood  in 
the  ice  an  hour  it  will  be  fit  to  turn  out ; 
which  is  done  as  follows  : — have  a pan 
of  cold  water,  take  the  mould  out  of 
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the  ice,  dip  it  in  the  water  to  wash 
off  the  salt,  take  off  the  cover  of  the 
mould  and  the  paper,  and  force  it  out 
on  to  the  dish  with  your  hand,  and 
smooth  the  top  if  required  with  a knife. 
If  the  ice  is  to  be  filled  into  glasses, 
you  can  leave  it  in  the  pots  it  was  frozen 
in,  only  pour  off  the  ice  which  has 
melted,  and  put  fresh  round  it  mixed 
with  salt,  when  it  will  keep  for  some 
hours.  If  you  find  it  does  not  freeze 
very  quick,  add  more  salt  to  the  ice,  as 
it  is  that  which  causes  the  ice  to  freeze. 

No.  212. 

APRICOT  ICE  CREAM. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  apricot  jam 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  mix  with  it 
eight  bitter  almonds  pounded  very  fine, 
a pint  and  a half  of  thin  cream,  and  a 
little  sifted  lump  sugar  ; mix  all  well 
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together,  put  it  in  a freezing  pot,  and 
freeze  it  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
article. 

No.  213. 

STRAWBERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  scarlet  strawberry 
jam  through  a hair  sieve  sufficiently  fine 
to  keep  back  the  seeds,  mix  with  it  a 
pint  and  a half  of  thin  cream,  and  co- 
chineal sufficient  to  color  it,  put  it  in 
your  freezing  pot,  and  freeze  it  as  di- 
rected in  No.  211. 

No.  214. 

FRESH  STRAWBERRY  ICE 
CREAM. 

Weigh  half  a pound  of  ripe  scarlet 
strawberries,  pick  off  the  stalks  and 
husks,  rub  them  through  a fine  hair 
sieve,  add  sifted  lump  sugar  sufficient 

it 
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to  sweeten  them,  a pint  and  a half  of 
cream,  and  sufficient  cochineal  to  color 
it ; mix  all  well  together  and  freeze  it 
as  directed  in  No.  211. 

No.  215. 

RASPBERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  raspberry  jam 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  mix  with  it  a 
pint  and  a half  of  thin  cream,  and  suf- 
ficient cochineal  to  color  it  ; freeze  it  as 
directed  in  No.  211. 

No.  216. 

RATIFEA  ICE  CREAM. 

Rub  quite  fine  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ratifeas,  sift  them  through  a hair 
sieve,  mix  them  with  a pint  and  a half 
of  cream,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  (if 
not  'sweet  enough)  a little  sifted  lump 
sugar;  freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211. 
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No.  217. 

LEMON  ICE  CREAM. 

Rub  the  outside  of  a lemon  on  a Jump 
of  sugar,  scrape  the  sugar  into  a bowl, 
and  squeeze  four  lemons  to  it,  keeping 
back  the  pulp  and  pips,  add  some  cla- 
rified sugar  (see  No.  118),  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  cream,  taste  it,  if  not  sweet 
enough,  add  more  clarified  sugar  to  it, 
and  freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211. 

No.  218. 

CURRANT  ICE  CREAM. 

Mix  half  a pound  of  red  currant  jelly 
with  a pint  and  a half  of  cream,  rub  it 
through  a hair  sieve,  add  a little  cochi- 
neal to  color  it,  and  a little  clarified 
sugar,  (see  No.  118)  if  not  sufficiently 
sweet;  you  may  add  the  juice  of  one 
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lemon  if  you  think  proper  ; freeze  it  as 
directed  in  No,  211. 

No.  219. 

COFFEE  ICE  CREAM. 

f » i i 

Take  four  ounces  of  raw  coffee,  roast 
it  very  nicely,  have  ready  a pint  and  a 
half  of  thin  cream  boiling  hot ; when  the 
coffee  is  nicely  roasted,  turn  it  out  ot 
your  frying  pan  or  whatever  you  roast 
it  in  into  the  hot  cream,  cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  stand  until  cold  ; then  strain 
it  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  four 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  sifted  lump  sugar  to 
sweeten  it,  put  it  in  a stew  or  preseiving 
pan,  and  with  a whisk  keep  stirring  it 
over  a slow  fire  until  it  just  boils ; when 
cold,  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211. 
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No.  220. 

BROWN  BREAD  ICE  CREAM. 

Pat  one  pint  of  cream  in  a freezing 
pot  into  salt  and  ice,  and  whisk  it  up 
until  the  cream  thickens  a little ; then 
add  sifted  lump  sugar  sufficient  to 
sweeten  it,  and  about  a handful  of 
brown  bread  grated  and  sifted  ; freeze  it 
as  directed  in  No.  211. 

No.  221. 

MILLE-FRUIT  ICE  CREAM. 

Grate  a lemon  on  a lump  of  sugar, 
scrape  the  sugar  into  a bowl,  put  the 
juice  of  four  lemons  to  it,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  cream,  and  clarified  sugar  suf- 
ficient to  sweeten  it,  and  freeze  it  as  di- 
rected in  No.  211 ; just  before  it  is  froze 
enough,  put  in  a few  dried  cherries, 
some  preserved  girkins  cut  in  pieces,  or 

r 3 
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any  other  preserved  green  fruit,  such  as 
gages,  citron,  angelica,  &c.  and  a little 
candied  orange  and  lemon  peel  cut  in 
pieces  the  size  of  a large  pea,  and  a very 
little  cochineal,  just  to  make  it  look 
streaky.  r 

No.  222. 

BARBERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

Haifa  pound  of  barberry  jelly,  a little 
sifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  cream  ; mix  all  well 
together,  color  it  with  a little  cochineal, 
and  freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211. 

No.  223. 

APPLE  ICE  CREAM. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples,  (le- 
mon pippins  are  best),  put  them  in  a 
stew  pan  with  a piece  of  cinnamon,  four 
or  five  cloves,  and  some  rind  of  lemon 
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grated,  put  a little  water  with  them 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  burning  ; 
when  soft,  rub  them  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  mix  with  them  sifted  lump 
sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  them,  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  mix  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cream  with  the  apple, 
sugar,  &c.;  freeze  it  as  directed  in  No. 
211.  Half  a pound  of  apple  is  sufficient 
for  the  above  quantity  of  cream.  x 

No.  224. 

CHOCOLATE  ICE  CREAM, 

Scrape  three  ounces  of  chocolate  into 
a stew-pan,  warm  it  over  the  lire,  have 
three  eggs,  and  six  yolks  of  eggs  in  a pan, 
mix  with  them  a quart  of  thin  cream, 
and  sifted  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it, 
stir  it  over  the  fire  with  a fvhisk  until  it 
gets  thick  ; then  mix  it  with  the  choco- 
late and  pass  it  through  a hair  sieve ; if 
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not  sweet,  enough,  add  a little  more  su- 
gar, and  when  cold,  freeze  it  as  directed 
in  No.  211. 


No.  225. 

PLAIN  ICE  CREAM. 

Put  a quart  of  good  cream  into  a 
freezing  pot,  put  it  in  ice  and  salt,  and 
with  a whisk  beat  it  quick  for  two  mi- 
nutes; then  freeze  it  as  directed  in  No. 
211  : you  may  add  a little  sugar  if  you 
think  fit. 


No.  226. 

PINE  APPLE  ICE  CREAM. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  pine  apple  jam 

through  a hair  sieve  into  a bowl,  mix 
© 

with  it  a pint  and  a half  of  cream,  and 
freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211. 
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No.  227. 

GINGER  ICE  CREAM. 

Pound  very  fine  six  ounces  of  pre- 
served ginger,  put  it  in  a bowl  and  mix 
with  it  a quart  of  cream  and  clarified 
sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it ; freeze  it 
as  directed  in  No.  211. 

No.  228. 

ALMOND  ICE  CREAM. 

Blanch  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet 
and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  (see 
No.  51),  pound  them  very  fine  in  a 
mortar ; then  mix  with  them  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  let  them  stand  to  steep  a 
short  time,  and  then  squeeze  the  cream 
from  them,  by  putting  them  in  a nap- 
kin and  twisting  them  very  tight,  so  as 
to  force  out  all  the  cream  from  them  ; 
then  add  a pint  more  cream,  and 
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clarified  sugar  (see  No.  118)  suffici- 
ent to  sweeten  it ; freeze  it  as  directed 
in  No.  211. 

No.  229. 

ORGEAT  ICE  CREAM.. 

Mix  a pint  and  an  half  of  cream,  with 
half  a pint  of  syrup  of  orgeat,  (see  No. 
125)  and  freeze  itas  directed  in  No.2ll. 

No.  230. 

BISCUIT  ICE  CREAM. 

Soak  two  ounces  of  sponge  biscuits, 
and  two  ounces  of  ratifeas,  in  a pint  and 
a half  of  thin  cream,  when  they  are  soft, 
mix  them  and  the  cream  with  ten  yolks 
of  eggs,  the  rind  of  one  lemon  rubbed  on 
sugar,  two  bay  leaves,  and  powdered 
sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it;  then  put 
it  on  the  fire  in  a stew-pan,  and  with  a 
whisk  stir  it  until  it  gets  thick;  then 
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take  it  off  the  fire  and  continue  stirring 
it  until  nearly  cold  ; then  rub  it  through 
a hair  sieve,  add  half  a wine  glass  of 
brandy,  and  freeze  it  as  directed  in  No. 

211. 

No.  231. 

PEACH  ICE  CREAM. 

Mix  half  a pound  of  peach  jam,  with 
a pint  and  a half  of  cream,  the  juice  of 
one  lemon,  and  if  your  peach  jam  has  no 
bitter  almonds  in  it,  pound  half  an 
ounce  very  fine,  and  mix  with  it,  with 
powdered  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it ; 
rub  it  all  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211.  Your 
bitter  almonds  must  first  be  blanched. 

No.  232. 

SEVILLE  ORANGE  ICE  CREAM. 

Rub  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  on  a 
lump  of  sugar  and  scrape  it  into  a bowl, 
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add  the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges 
and  three  lemons,  clarified  sugar  suffi- 
cient to  sweeten  it,  and  a pint  and  a 
half  of  good  cream  ; freeze  it  as  directed 
in  No.  211 . 


No.  233. 

ROYAL  ICE  CREAM. 

Mix  well  together  in  a stew-pan  with 
a whisk  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  cinnamon,  the 
rind  of  a lemon  grated,  a table-spoonful 
of  orange-flower  water,  sufficient  pow- 
dered sugar  to  sweeten  it,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  thin  cream  ; when  mixed, 
put  it  over  a fire  not  too  fierce,  and 
with  the  whisk  stir  it  well  until  it 
thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; when 
cold,  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211  : before 
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you  put  it  in  moulds,  cut  small  a little 
candied  citron,  orange,  and  lemon  peel, 
with  a few  pistachio  nuts  blanched,  and 
mix  them  with  the  ice. 

No.  234. 

- PISTACHIO  ICE  CREAM. 

Mix  well  together  in  a stew-pan  with 
a whisk  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  three 
whole  eggs,  five  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts 
blanched  and  pounded  very  fine,  the 
rind  of  two  lemons  grated  on  a lump  of 
sugar,  sufficient  powdered  sugar  to 
sweeten  it,  a pint  and  a half  of  thin 
cream,  and  a small  piece  of  cinnamon 
and  mace  ; stir  it  well  over  a fire  with  a 
whisk  until  it  thickens,  but  not  to  boil; 
when  cold,  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211. 

s 
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No.  235. 

LEMON  WATER  ICE. 

Squeeze  six  lemons,  strain  the  juice, 
and  add  to  it  about  half  a pint  of  clari- 
fied sugar,  (see  No.  118),  and  water  that 
bas  boiled  and  stood  until  cold,  enough 
' to  fill  up  with  the  sugar  and  juice  a quart 
ice-mould,  cut  some  rind  of  lemon  very 
thin  and  put  it  in  the  water  while  boil- 
ing hot,  to  extract  the  flavor,  but  do 
not  make  it  too  powerful  ; if  it  is  not 
sufficiently  sweet,  add  a little  more 
clarified  sugar,  and  freeze  it  as  directed 
in  No.  211.  Be  very  careful  to  freeze 
your  water  ices  smooth,  for  if  you  turn 
them  too  long  without  scraping  them 
from  the  sides  of  the  pot  they  are  apt  to 
belumpy,  which  makes  it  eat  unpleasant. 
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No.  236. 

BARBERRY  WATER  ICE. 

Make  it  as  directed  for  currant  water 
ice,  No.  238,  only  use  barberry  jelly  in- 
stead of  currant. 


No.  237. 

ORANGE  WATER  ICE. 

Squeeze  china  oranges  sufficient  to 
have  about  a pint  and  a half  of  juice, 
strain  them  through  a hair  sieve,  aujct 
add  as  much  clarified  sugar  to  the  juice 
as  will  sweeten  it ; put  no  water  to  it,  as 
it  requires  to  be  very  rich  ; freeze  it  as 
directed  in  No.  211. 


No.  238. 

CURRANT  WATER  ICE. 


Dissolve  a pound  of  red  currant  jelly 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water, 
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add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a little 
clarified  sugar,  see  No.  118;  if  not  co- 
lored enough,  add  a little  cochineal, 
arid  when  cold,  freeze  it  as  directed  in 
No.  211. 

No.  239. 

FRESH  CURRANT  WATER  ICE. 

Squeeze  a sufficient  quantity  c^f  ripe 
currants  to  have  a pint  of  juice,  add 
clarified  sugar  and  water  that  has  boiled 
and  stood  till  cold,  sufficient  to  make  a 
quart ; strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  and 
freeze  it  as  directed  in  No,  211. 

No.  240. 

FRESH  RASPBERRY  WATER  ICE. 

Rub  one  pound  of  ripe  raspberries 
through  a hair  sieve,  add  to  it  a sulfi- 
cient  quantity  of  clarified  sugar  to 
sweeten  it,  and  water  that  has  boiled 
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and  stood  till  cold,  to  make  a quart ; 
freeze  it  as  directed  in  No.  211. 

No.  241. 

TO  ORNAMENT  SAVOY  CAKES. 

Take  gum  paste  made  as  directed  in 
No.  263,  have  a little  hair  powder  tied 
up  in  a piece  of  muslin,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  ornament  with  white  gum 
paste,  dust  your  moulds  with  the  pow- 
der, to  prevent  its  sticking,  roll  out 
your  paste  in  the  shape  you  want  it,  and 
press  it  firmly  into  your  moulds,  which 
are  of  wood,  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut 
off  what  remains  out  of  the  mould,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  your  hand  on  the 
paste  to  prevent  its  rising  from  the 
mould;  then  with  a small  piece  of  paste 
gently  touch  that  in  the  mould,  which 
will  bring  it  out,  turn  it  up  on  your 
marble  for  a few  minutes,  to  get  a little 
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stiff ; then  with  a small  brush  clipped  in 
water,  just  damp  the  part  you  want  to 
stick,  and  carefully  stick  it  on  the  cake  ; 
if  your  gum  paste  is  colored,  have  a small 
brush  and  rub  a little  sweet  oil  in  your 
moulds,  before  you  press  in  the  paste, 
which  will  cause  them  to  relieve  well. 

No.  242. 

A SAVOY  CAKE  TO  IMITATE  A 
GREEN  MELON. 

Bake  a savoy  cake  in  a round  melon 
mould  ; when  cold,  have  some,  icei ng 
thin  enough  to  run  over  the  cake  ; when 
the  cake  is  covered  with  iceing,  so  as 
not  to  disfigure  the  shape  of  the  flutes 
in  it,  stick  on  some  small  lumps  of  su- 
gar similar  to  a rock  melon  ; when  dry, 
color  it  all  over  with  a pale  yellow, 
(gamboge),  and  when  dry,  color  it  with 
green,  (gamboge  and  prussian  blue 
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mixed)  to  imitate  a real  melon  as  near 
as  you  can  ; make  a stalk  of  green  gum 
•paste.  Pine  apples,  peaches,  See.  are 
imitated  in  the  same  way. 

No.  243. 

WAX  BASKETS. 

Put  one  pound  of  white  virgin  wax, 
half  a pound  of  spermaceti,  one  ounce 
of  flake  white,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
hogs  lard  into  a very  clean  stew-pan, 
melt  it  over  a clear  fire,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil.;  when  it  is  all  melted,  let  it 
stand  to  cool  a little,  for  if  it  is  too  hot 
they  will  outcome  out  of  fhe  moulds  so 
well  ; rub  a very  little  sweet  oil  over  the 
inside  of  a basket  mould  with  a soft  raa, 
but  be  careful  to  have  j our  mould  per- 
fectly clean  ; pour  the  mould  about  half 
full  of  the  melted  wax,  and  run  it  all 
round  it  very  quick,  and  pour  it  out  at 
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the  end  of  the  mould  into  the  stew-pan  ; 
then  do  it  again  the  same  way  until  you 
have  your  basket  as  thick  as  you  want 
it ; then  put  it  in  a pan  of  clean  cold 
water,  and  it  will  rise  out  of  the  mould  ; 
pare  off  any  ragged  parts  with  a pen- 
knife, and  paint  it  with  oil-color  as  your 
fancy  directs;  or  you  may  ornament 
them  with  colored  gum  paste. 

No.  244. 

HOT  PASTE  FOR  RAISED  PIES. 

Put  two  pounds  of  flour  on  your 
board,  make  a hole  in  the  middle,  boil 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  near  a pint  of 
water,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  into  the 
flour,  about  half  the  water  at  first,  but 
get  off  all  the  butter  into  the  flour,  and 
mix  it  into  a stiff  paste,  adding  the  re- 
mainder of  your  water  by  degrees  if  the 
flour  requires  it,  but  do  not  make  it  too 
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soft;  then  put  it  in  a stew-pan  and  co- 
ver it  down  close,  set  it  in  a warm  place 
for  ten  minutes  to  sweat;  then  take  it 
out,  mould  it,  and  raise  or  build  your  pie. 

No.  245. 

GINGER  BEER. 

Bruise  or  slice  two  ounces  of  ginger 
and  put  it  in  an  earthen  pan  with  three 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  two  pounds  of 
lump  sugar  ; then  pour  on  it  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  stir  it  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  just  blood- 
warm  ; then  stir  in  a table-spoonful  of 
thick  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  until  the 
next  day  with  a cloth  over  it ; then  take 
off  the  scum  from  the  top,  and  pour  it 
through  a bag  or  fine  sieve,  leaving  the 
settling  at  the  bottom  ; put  the  clear  li- 
quor into  half-pint  soda  water  bottles. 
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cork  them  down  very  tight,  and  tie  them 
over  with  string  to  keep  the  corks  from 
flying  out ; lay  them  on  their  sides,  and 
in  a few  days  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
they  will  be  up  and  fit  to  drink ; if  the 
weather  is  cold  it  will  take  longer  to 
get  up.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  up  very 
quick,  bottle  the  settling  with  it,  and 
it  will  be  up  in  one  day  ; but  it  is  far 
better  to  bottle  it  quite  clear,  and  give  it 
time  to  get  up,  when  it  will  be  excellent. 

No.  246.  • 

TO  PREPARE  COCHINEAL  OR 
RED  COLOR. 

Pound  and  sift  one  ounce  of  cochi- 
neal, put  it  in  a copper  pan,  (that  is  not 
tinned,  and  large  enough  to  hold  two 
quarts,  or  it  will  boil  over  when  the  other 
ingredients  are  put  in)  with  one  ounce  of 
salts  of  wormwood  and  one  pint  ot 
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spring  water  ; let  them  boil  together  for 
a minute  or  two  on  a slow  fire;  then 
put  in  one  ounce  and  a half  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  just  let  it  boil  up ; then  take 
it  off  and  mix  in  roche-alum  about  the 
the  size  of  a nutmeg  pounded  fine ; mix 
it  together,  strain  it  through  a fine  hair 
sieve,  and  put  it  in  a bottle  to  keep  for 
use  : add  a lump  of  sugar  to  it  in  a bot- 
tle to  keep  it. 


No.  247. 

TO  MAKE  A PINK  COLOR. 

Grind  some  lake  fine  on  a marble  slab, 
and  add  a little  gin  or  lemon  juice  just 
to  mix  it  ; then  add  water  sufficient  to 
make  it  the  consistence  of  cream,  and 
it  is  fit  for  use. 
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No.  248. 

SCARLET  COLOR. 

Mix  Vermillion  with  a little  gin  or  le- 
mon juice,  and  add  water  to  the  consis- 
tence of  cream. 

No.  249. 

BLUE  COLOR. 

Grind  some  prussian  blue  fine  on  a 
marble  slab,  and  add  water  to  it  to  the 
consistence  of  cream. 

No.  250. 

YELLOW  COLOR. 

Grind  some  gamboge  fine  on  a marble 
slab,  add  a little  gin,  lemon  juice,  or 
hot  water  to  mix  it,  and  make  it  to  the 
consistence  of  cream  with  water. 
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No.  251. 

GREEN  COLOR. 

Mix  blue  and  yellow  together,  and 
it  will  produce  a green  color ; you  can 
make  it  dark  or  light,  by  adding  blue 
for  dark,  and  yellow  for  light. 

No.  252. 

BROWN  COLOR. 

Grind  some  burnt  umber  on  a marble 
slab,  and  mix  it  with  water  to  the  con* 
sistence  of  cream. 


No.  253. 

ORANGE  COLOR. 

Mix  Vermillion  and  yellow  together. 

T 
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No.  254. 

TO  PREPARE  FAT  FOR  MO- 
DELLING. 

Pick  all  the  skin  and  red  veins  from 
two  pounds  of  mutton  suet,  and  pound 
it  well  in  a mortar ; then  put  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  one  pound  of  hogs  lard  ; melt 
it  on  a clear  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
as  that  will  discolor  it;  then  strain  it 
through  a fine  cloth  into  an  earthen  pan, 
and  when  cold,  scrape  it  out  as  you  want 
to  use  it  with  a wooden  spoon,  like  shav- 
ings, and  work  it  up  together  on  a clean 
wet  board  ; if  it  is  too  hard  to  use  when 
well  w orked,  temper  it  with  lard,  color  it 
what  color  you  please  with  oil  color: 
if  you  make  your  own  colors,  grind 
them  in  linseed  oil,  about  the  con- 
sistence of  cream,  and  work  them  into 
the  fat  after  it  is  scraped  out  of  the  pan 
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No.  255. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS. 

Put  the  juice  of  a lemon  into  a pint  ot 
spring  water,  have  treble  refined  sugar 
sifted  through  a lawn  sieve  very  fine, 
mix  a little  of  the  water  with  some  su- 
gar (about  as  thick  as  it  will  lay  on  the 
top  when  dropped  from  the  spoon  with- 
out immediately  sinking  into  the  rest) 
in  a drop-pan,  which  is  a deep  copper 
pan  with  a spout  and  round  bottom  ; 
then  put  it  on  the  fire  and  let  it  just 
boil,  stirring  it  all  the  time ; then  put  in 
oil  of  peppermint  sufficient  to  flavor  it, 
and  a little  more  sugar,  but  not  to  make 
it  too  thick  for  dropping  out ; just  give 
it  a warm  on  the  fire,  but  be  careful  not 
to  boil  it ; then  chalk  the  spout  of  the 
pan,  and  with  a small  stick  drop  them 
on  tin  or  pewter  plates  in  small 
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drops;  when  cold,  take  them  off  the 
plates,  put  them  in  sieves,  and  let  them 
remain  a short  time  in  the  stove  to  dry  ; 
then  put  them  in  canisters  or  boxes,  in 
a dry  place. 


No.  256. 

GINGER  DROPS. 

Have  some  good  lump  sugar  sifted 
through  a lawn  sieve,  put  some  in  a ba- 
sin and  mix  a little  water  with  it ; mix 
it  thick  enough  to  lay  on  the  top  when 
dropped  from  the  spoon ; add  a little 
gamboge  with  it  to  give  it  a yellowish 
cast ; put  it  in  a drop-pan,  and  keep 
stirring  it  until  it  boils  ; then  add  a lit- 
tle more  sugar,  but  do  not  make  it  too 
thick  to  drop  out,  and  powdered  ginger 
sufficient  to  make  it  taste  strong  of  it  ; 
warm  it  on  the  fire,  and  finish  it  as  di- 
rected for  peppermint  drops,  No.  255. 
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No.  257. 

LEMON  DROPS. 

Mix  some  sugar  that  has  been  sifted 
through  a lawn  sieve,  with  lemon  juice, 
nearly  thick  enough  for  a spoon  to  stand 
upright  in,  with  a small  quantity  of 
gamboge  to  color  it;  put  it  in  a drop- 
pan,  and  stir  it  until  it  is  quite  hot,  but 
not  to  boil,  or  they  will  not  dry  ; when 
hot  stir  in  a little  more  sugar,  just  warm 
it,  and  lay  them  out  as  directed  for 
peppermint  drops,  No.  255. 

No.  258. 

BARBERRY  DROPS. 

Pound  some  ripe  barberries  in  a mor- 
tar and  squeeze  them  through  a napkin, 
mix  the  juice  with  sugar  that  has  been 
sifted  through  a lawn  sieve,  nearly  thick 
enough  for  a spoon  to  stand  upright  in ; 
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put  it  in  a drop-pan  and  make*it  quite 
hot  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time, 
but  do  not  let  it  come  to  a boil  ; then 
mix  in  a small  quantity  more  sugar, 
warm  it,  and  lay  them  out  as  directed 
for  peppermint  drops,  No.  255. 

No.  259. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS. 

Scrape  and  melt  one  pound  of  cho- 
colate in  a small  pan,  stirring  it  all  the 
time ; then  add  by  degrees  one  pound 
of  sifted  lump  sugar  and  a small  piece 
of  fresh  butter,  sufficient  to  keep  it 
mellow,  (about  an  ounce);  keep  it  warm, 
and  lay  them  out  in  small  round  lumps 
the  size  of  a small  nutmeg  and  shake 
them  down  flat ; then  cover  them  with 
white  nonpareil  sugar  plums,  let  them 
stand  to  harden,  and  take  them  off. 
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No.  260. 

BURNT  ALMONDS  RED. 


Boil  one  pound  and  a half  of  lump 
sugar  with  a little  water  until  it  is  nearly 
barley  sugar,  see  No.  119,  (you  need 
not  clarify  it);  then  put  in  one  pound 
of  jordan  almonds  and  let  them  just 
burn,  stirring  them  well ; then  take 
them  out,  break  them  apart,  and  boil 
the  sugar  that  is  left  in  the  pan  with  one 
pound  more  sugar  and  about  half  a pint 
of  water ; when  it  is  boiled  to  barley 
sugar,  put  in  cochineal  to  color  it  and 
the  almonds,  take  them  of  the  lire  and 
keep  stirring  them  until  they  are  dry, 
pick  them  apart,  and  lay  them  on  a 
sieve.  — 
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No.  261. 

BURNT  ALMONDS  WHITE. 

Do  them  as  directed  for  the  first  boil- 
ing of  the  red  ones;  then  in  a clean  pan 
boil  one  pound  more  sugar,  with  a little 
water,  to  barley  sugar,  put  in  the  al- 
monds and  stir  them  about  until  dry, 
pick  them  apart  and  take  them  out. 

No.  262. 

BURNT  ALMONDS  BROWN. 

Burn  your  almonds  as  directed  for  red 
ones,  using  two  pounds  of  sugar  instead 
of  one  pound  and  a half ; they  only  re- 
quire one  boiling,  when  they  will  be 
finished. 

No.  263. 

GUM  PASTE, 

Take  some  gum  dragon,  pick  out  all 
the  dirt  and  black  pieces  from  it,  put 
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it  in  a sweetmeat  pot  and  cover  it  with 
boiling  water,  but  do  not  put  more  wa- 
ter than  will  barely  cover  it  ; the  next 
day,  if  it  is  soft,  rub  it  through  a hair 
sieve  and  put  it  in  a mortar,  work  it 
well  with  the  pestle,  with  some  double 
refined  sugar  sifted  through  a fine  lawn 
sieve,  add  sugar  to  it  until  it  will  not 
stick  to  your  finger  ; then  put  it  on  a 
marble  slab,  and  work  in  some  more 
sugar  with  your  hand  until  it  is  a 
stiff  paste.  If  you  want  it  for  orna- 
menting, work  in  a small  quantity  of 
hair  powder  and  color  it  what  color  you 
please.  If  it  is  for  drazees,  scent  it  with 
lemon,  bergamot,  cloves,  or  any  other 
essence. 

No.  264. 

FRUIT  WATERS  FOR  ROUTS. 

Mash  some  ripe  fruit,  such  as  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  &c.,  mix  water  that 
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has  boiled  and  got  cold  with  them,  and 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  ; add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  clarified  sugar 
(see  IVo.  118)  to  make  it  palatable. 

No.  265. 

TO  COLOR  SUGAR  DUST. 

Have  a small  preserving  pan  and  put 
in  about  a pound  of  fine  sifted  lump  su- 
gar, make  it  a little  warm  by  holding  it 
over  a charcoal  fire,  not  too  fierce,  at  a 
sufficient  distance  to  prevent  it  from 
burning,  and  keep  rubbing  it  about  the 
pan  with  your  hand ; then  put  in  as 
much  of  any  color  (prepared  as  directed 
in  pages  210  and  211)  as  you  think  will 
make  it  a good  color,  and  continue  rub- 
bing it  about  the  pan  with  your  hand 
at  a small  distance  from  the  fire  until  it 
is  quite  dry  ; then  turn  it  out  on  a sheet 
of  paper;  when  cold,  sift  it,  and  put  it 
in  a glass  or  canister  to  keep  for  use. 
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Apricot  Cream  in  Shape  . 57 

Ditto  Ice  Cream  . . 186 

Ditto  in  Brandy  . . . 181“ 

Ditto  Dried  . . . 171 

Ditto  Marmalade  . . 133 

Ditto  Cheese  . . 138 

Ditto  Ripe,  Preserved  . . 152 

Ditto  Green,  ditto  . . 153 

Almond  Cheesecakes  . . 74 

Ditto  Padding  , .85 

Ditto  Paste,  for  Fancy  Pastry  . 105 

Ditto  Ice  Cream  . . 195 

Ditto  Cake- in  Shape  . . 11 

Ditto  to  Blanch  • . 48 

Ditto  Bread  • . . 24 

Ditto  Burnt,  Red  . . 217 
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Almonds  Burnt,  Brown  . . 218 

Ditto  ditto,  White  . .218 

Apple  Pudding  Baked  . . 75 

Ditto  Jelly  . . .124 

Ditto  Marmalade  . . 137 

Ditto  Ice  Cream  . . . 192 

Angelica  Preserved  . . 157 

Ditto  Candied  . . 175 


B. 


Blancmonge  . . , 51 

Blue  Color  . . . 210 

Biscuit  Ice  Cream  . .196 

Ditto  Drops  ...  29 

Buns  . . . . 37 

Bath  Buns  . . . 38 

Breoshes  . . 40 

Banbury  Cakes  . • 46 

Barberry  Cream  in  shape  . * 59 

Ditto  Jelly  . .123 

Ditto  Preserved  . . 162 

Ditto  Dried  . . . 172 

Ditto  Ice  Cream  . . • 192 

Ditto  Water  Ice  . • • 201 
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Barberry  Drops 

Page. 

215 

Blackberry  Jam 

131 

Bread  Pudding 

83 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding 

84 

Barley  Sugar 

107 

Barley  Sugar  Drops 

. 108 

Bullaces  to  Bottle 

. 118 

Buliace  Cheese 

* 139 

Black  Currant  Jelly 

121 

Ditto  Jam 

128 

Ditto  Paste  . 

139 

Brown  Color 

211 

Brown  Bread  Ice  Cream 

191 

Biscuit  Ice  Cream 

. 196 

C. 

Cochineal  to  Prepare 

208 

Coffee  Cream  in  Shape  . 

. 60 

Ditto  Ice  Cream 

190 

Cherries  Preserved 

. 163 

Cherries  Dried  . 

169 
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Custards  Baked 

66 

Ditto  Boiled 

65 

Curd  Cheesecakes 

73 

Custard  Pudding 

78 

Carrot  Pudding 

88 

Creamed  Apple  Pie 

89 

Charlotte  of  Apples 

90 

Chantilla  Basket 

96 

Ditto  Cake 

JOO 

Caromel  Cover 

99 

Clarified  Sugar 

106 

Capillaire 

110 

Currants  Green,  to  Bottle 

117 

Ditto  Ripe,  Ditto 

118 

Ditto  Jelly,  Red 

118 

Ditto  Jam,  Red 

~ 127 

Ditto  Red,  Preserved 

161 

Ditto  [White,  ditto 

162 

Ditto  Dried  . • • 

171 

Ditto  Red,  in  Brandy 

183 

Ditto  White,  in  ditto 

. 184 

Ditto  Ice  Cream  . • • 

189 

Ditto  Water  Ice  • 

201 

Cherries  in  Brandy 
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Chocolate  Ice  Cream 

• 

• • 

Page 

193 

Chocolate  Drops 

• • 

216 

Cinuamon  Cakes 

• • • 

31 

Common  School  Cake 

• • • 

33 

Calves’  Foot  Jelly 

/ 

. 48 

Dried  Apples 

D. 

• • • 

96 

Damsons,  to  Bottle 

• • • 

116 

Damson  Cheese 

• • • 

137 

Damsons  Preserved 

• • • 

J 67 

Directions  for  Freezing  Ices 

184 

Diet  Bread  Cakes 

• • 

13 

Derby  Cakes 

• • * 

23 

Egg  Plums  Preserved 

E. 

• « 

159 

Ditto  Dried 

• • 

173 

F. 

Fresh  Currant  Water  Ice  • 

208 

Fresh  Raspberry  ditto 

• • 

202 
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Fresh  Strawberry  Ice  Cream  . 187 

Fruit  Waters,  for  Routs,  &c.  . 219 

French  Pastry  . . 101 

Flummery  Spanish  . . 53 

Fat  for  Modelling  . . . 212 

C. 

Ginger  Beer  . . . 207 

Ditto  Caiuly  . . .180 

Ditto  Ice  Cream  . .195 

Ditto  Cakes  . • 31 

Ditto  Drops  . • • 214 

Ground  Rice  Pudding  . • 77 

Gooseberries,  to  Bottle  . H5 

Ditto,  Preserved  . • 156 

Gooseberry  Jelly  • • .122 

Ditto  Jam  . • .132 

Gooseberry  Hops  Preserved  . . .155 

Ditto  Hops  Dried  . • • 1^2 

Grapes  Preserved  . • • 154 

Green  Gage  Jam  . • • 129 

Ditto  Gages  Dried  . • .170 

Ditto  Gages  Preserved  . • '50 

Ditto  ditto,  in  Btandy  • 131 
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Girkins,  Preserved 
Garlic,  Preserved 
Green  Color 
Gum  Paste 


H. 


Hot  Paste  for  Raised  Pies 
Hoiehound  Candy 


I. 


Italian  Cream  in  Shape 
Ditto  Tea  Cakes 
Ditto  Maccaroons 
Iceing  for  Cakes 

L. 


Lemon  Cream  in  Shape 
Ditto  Whipped  Creams 
Ditto  Cheesecakes 
Ditto  Pudding 
Ditto  ditto,  another  way 
Ditto  Candy 
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159 

166 

211 

218 


206 

178 


60 

15 

20 

47 


54 

69 

74 

78 

79 
180 
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Lemon  Drops 

Page. 

215 

Ditto  Ice  Cream 

189 

Ditto  Water  Ice 

200 

Ditto  Jelly  . 

. 50 

Lemons  Preserved 

146 

Lemon  Peels  Preserved 

. . 148 

Ditto  Chips  ditto 

149 

Ditto  ditto  Candied 

174 

Ditto  Peels  ditto 

177 

Lemonade 

114 

Lord  Mayor’s  Cakes 

27 

M. 

Mille-Fruit  Cream  in  Shape 

56 

Ditto  Ice  Cream 

. 191 

Mock  Ice 

62 

Muffin  Pudding 

S . 72 

Marrow  Pudding 

80 

Mince  Pies 

103 

Melons  Preserved 

169 

Mulberries  in  Brandy 

. 183 

Maccaroons 

. . 19 

Moss  Cakes 

34 

Meringues 

. , . 36 
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Page. 

Noyeau  Cream  in  Shape 

58 

Naple  Biscuits 

16 

\ 

Nelson’s  Balls 

31 

0. 

. 

Orange  Pudding 

81 

Ditto  Marmalade 

134 

Ditto  Peels  Preserved 

147 

Ditto  Chips  ditto 

148 

Ditto  ditto  Candied 

173 

Ditto  Peels  ditto 

176 

Ditto  Water  Ice 

• 201 

Ditto  Jelly 

50 

Ditto  Color  , . 

211 

Orangeade 

. 114 

Oranges  Preserved 

144 

Orgeat,  Syrup  of 

112 

Ditto,  for  present  use 

. 113 

Ditto  Ice  Cream 

196 

P. 


Pine  Apple  Cream  in  Shape 


38 
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Pago. 

Pine  Apple  Jam 

130 

Ditto  Ice  Cream 

194 

Pine  Apples  Preserved 

165 

Pine  Slices  ditto 

166 

Punch  Jelly 

. 62 

Pancakes 

85 

Plum  Pudding 

87 

Puff  Paste 

100 

Peach  Jam 

131 

Ditto  Ice  Cream 

197 

Plum  Jam 

133 

Pippin  Paste 

141 

Pyramid  o,f  Pastry  • > ► 

104 

Peppermint  Candy 

179 

Ditto  Drops 

213 

Plain  Ice  Cream 

194 

Pistachio  Ice  Cream  » 

199 

Pound  Cake  • • 

7 

Pink  Color  • • 

209 

• . ’ . Q- 

Quince  Marmalade 

136 

Queen  Cakes  • » 

. 16 

Queens  Drops 

. 30 
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Queens  Rolls  . . . 42 

Ditto  Gingerbread  . . 45 
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Raspberry  Cream  in  Shape 
Ditto  Whipped  Creams 
Ditto  Ice  Cream 
Ditto  Vinegar 
Ditto  Jelly 
Ditto  Jam 
Ditto  ditto  Cakes 
Ditto  Biscuits 
Raspberries  Preserved 
Ditto  in  Brandy 
Ratifea  Cream  in  Shape 
, Ditto  Pudding 
Ditto  Ice  Cream 
Ralifeas 
Rock  Sugar 
Ditto  Candy 
Ditto  Biscuits 
Red  ditto  ditto 
Rich  Plum  Cake 
Royal  Hearts 


55 

67 

188 

111 

122 

125 

143 

35 

161 

. 182 
. 61 
70 
.188 
21 
109 
. 177 

25 

26 
8 
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Royal  Ice  Cream 
Rout  Cakes 
Regency  Buns 
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. 198 

22 
40 


S. 


Strawberry  Cream  in  Shape  , . 56 

Ditto  Whipped  Creams  . . 68 

Ditto  Ice  Cream  . . 187 

Ditto  Jam  . . . 127 

Strawberries  Preserved  . .160 

Souffle  Pudding  ...  72 

Ditto  of  Rice  . .29 

Ditto  of  Rice  and  Apples  . . 94 

Stewed  Pippins  . , . 91 

Ditto  Pears  . . . 95 

Sugar  Basket  . . . 98 

Ditto  Dust  to  Color  . . 220 

Syrup  of  Lemons  . ..110 

Syberian  Crabs  Preserved  . .158 

Sloes  ditto  . . • 168 

Seville  Orange  Ice  Cream  . ..  197 

Seed  Cake  . • ® 

Savoy  Cake  in  Shape  . • 10 


Ditto  ditto  to  imitate  Green  Melon  . 203 
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Savoy  Biscuits  . . .14 

Ditto  Drops  . . 15 

Ditto  Cakes  to  Ornament  . . 203 

Sponge  Biscuits  . , ]4 

Shrewsbury  Cakes  . . 18 

Short  Bread  • . • 26 

Sweet  Rusks  . .29 

Scotch  Bread  . 32 

Sally  Luns  . . . 4( 

Saffron  Cakes  . , 43 

Spice  Gingerbread  . . 44 

Scarlet  Color  . . , 210 

T. 

Trifle  63 

Tapioca  Pudding  . gg 

Tart  Paste  . 1Q1 

Tourtes  . . .102 

Tunbridge  Water  Cakes  , . 27 

V. 

17 


Vienna  Biscuits 
Vermicella  Pudding 
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Wax  Baskets 

W. 
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Wafer  Baskets 

- 

97 

Whole  Rice  Pudding 

- 

76 

Wine  Sauce 

- 

71 

Whip  for  a Trifle 
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1 
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Whipped  Syllabubs 

» 

68 

Wedding  Cake 

- 

8 

Wine  Biscuits 

- 

28 

York  Drops 
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Yellow  Color 

-• 
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